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NEARLY  200.000  IN  DAILY  USE 


REMEMBER  the  Best  is  always  the  Cheapest.  Therefore,  try  the  “MELOTTE” 
before  buying  any  other  machine.  Free  Trial  allowed.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE  WITH  BLOTTER  TO 

R.  A.  Lister  & Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factory  : 

58-60  STEWART  STREET,  TORONTO. 

Branches  : 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 
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NA  TIONAL 

Cream 

Separator 
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It  is  no  doubt  confusing  as  well  as  amusing 
to  the  dairying  public,  to  read  the  advertise- 
ments regarding  the  various  Cream  Separators 
on  the  market,  each  claiming  superiority  in  all 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a CREAM 
SEPARATOR. 


While  we  claim  this  for  the 
NATIONAL,  we  don’t  expect  it 
to  be  accepted  without  proof, 
although  the  well-known  success 
of  the  NATIONAL  in  all  impartial 
tests,  as  well  as  the  general  verdict 
of  the  great  army  of  users,  verify 
the  fact  that 


the:  national  is  the:  best 


We  ask  you  to  give  it'  a trial  and  see 
for  yourself  that  it  is  the  perfection  of 

Simplicity,  Efficiency  and  Durability 

MISS  ROSE  of  the  Travelling  Dairy  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  uses  the  NATIONAL. 

CAPACITY  : 

Style  No.  5,  650  to  700  pounds  pep  houp.  Style  No.  1,  330  to  350  pounds  pep  houp 

Style  No.  1 A,  340  to  500  pounds  pep  houp.  Style  No.  B,  250  pounds  pep  houp. 

Send  fop  Catalogue. 


Guelph,  Ontario, 
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Up  - to  = Date  Creamery  men 


Use  Up=to=Date  and  Modern  Factory  Appliances 


Up  = to  = Date  Manufacturers 


Build  Modern  Factory  Machinery  and  Equipments 


We  are  Up-to-Date  Manufacturers.  ARB  YOU  an  Up-to-Date  Creameryman  ? 
Write  us  when  in  the  market  for  anything  needed  in  your  factory.  We  will 
be  in  a position  to  fill  your  order,  as  we  carry  everything  in  stock  from  Bngines 
and  Boilers  down  to  the  Ladle  and  Packer.  We  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you 
prices  on  anything  you  may  require.  :::::: 


Alderney  Butter  Color.  : We  Sell  It.  : Acknowledged  the  Best. 


C.  Richardson  &•  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Ont. 


Branch  House  : CALQARY,  Alberta. 


Bank  of  Montreal 


Established  1817 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament 


Capital  (all  paid  up) 
Rest 

Undivided  Profits 


$14,400,000.00 

10,000,000.00 


922,418.31 


Head  Office  MONTREAI — 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  : 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G..  Honorary  President 
Hon.  Sir  George  A.  Drummond,  K.C.M.G.,  President 
E.  S.  Clouston,  Esq. . Vice-President 

A.  T.  Paterson,  Esq.,  E.  B.  Greenshields,  Esq.,  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald,  R.  B.  Angus,  Esq., 
James  Ross,  Esq.,  R.  G Reid,  Esq.,  Hon.  Robt.  Mackay. 

E.  S.  CLOUSTON,  General  Manager. 


The  Bank  of  Montreal  has  Branches  and  Agencies  all  over  the  Dominion  and  in  Foreign 
Countries.  Its  customers  are  guaranteed  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 


H.  LOCKWOOD,  Manager  at  Guelph. 
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30  SWITZERLANDS 
IN  ONE 


lipi 


The  Canadian  Rockies 

A PARADISE  FOR  THE  MOUNTAINEER,  GEOLOGIST, 
NATURALIST  AND  MINERALOGIST. 


Where  the  greatest  works  of  man  are  dwarfed  into  insignificence  beside  this 
marvellous  handiwork  of  nature.  The  most  charming  locality  for  a holiday 
on  the  continent  of  America.  Excellent  train  service  and  Splendid  Hotels. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Write  for  “ Challenge  cf  the  Mountains. 


ROBT.  KERR,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  MONTREAL 


A.  C.  Brown,  Depot  Ticket  Agent.  GUELPH  OFFICES  J.  Heffernan,  City  Passenger  Agent. 
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In  the  latter  case  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  land  offered 
by  the  Crown  in  some  sections  of 


ixi  u Aiiyu 


For  information  write  to  the 

MOTo  [Praonk  (^©Duraon© 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines 

TORONTO. 
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ARMSTRONG 


=FINE  FINISHED  CARRIAGES^ 


APPRECIATION— A recent  purchaser  is  good  enough  to  write  : 

J.  B.  Armstrong  Meg.  Co.,  Guelph, 

Dear  Sirs,  — 

Since  bringing  buggy  and  cart  home,  I have  had  time  to  inspect  them 
and  am  pleased  to  say  that  I am  delighted  with  them.  There  seems  no  de- 
sirable feature  left  out. 

The  delicate,  graceful  curve  of  the  box,  the  good  height  of  the  seat, 
ends  and  back,  outside,  and  the  high  dash,  I think  most  excellent.  I am 
glad  that  I made  my  purchase  from  your  firm. 

Yours  truly, 

Are  You  Handling  the  Armstrong  Line? 

Leaders  in  assortment,  style  aud  finish.  Remember  Armstrongs 
neversacrifice  quality  at  any  cost. 

(Xr* — 

J.  B.  ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO., 

(The  Guelph  Carriage  Goods  Co.,) 

GUELPH,  » CANADA. 

MONTREAL  BRANCH  : COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO., 

120  Craig  Street,  West.  Representatives  for  Manitoba  and  West 

Stocks  forprompt  shipment  carried  at  Guelph,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Portage  La 
Prairie,  Regina,  Calgary,  Edmonton. 
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Massey=Harris  Manure  Spreader  No.  2 


More  Points  of  Merit  Than  Any  Other  Spreader 

With  it  you  can  spread  all  kinds  of  manure,  lime,  ashes, 
commercial  fertilizers,  etc.,  much  more  evenly  and  more 
quickly  than  by  hand  or  with  any  other  machine,  and  a given 
amount  of  manure  will  go  much  further. 

It  cannot  clog — spreads  evenly  from  start  to  finish. 

You  can  regulate  the  amount  spread  and  stop  or  start  the 
spreading  in  a moment’s  time  and  without  stopping  the  team. 

ONE  MOTION  OF  ONE  LEVER  starts  the  Spread- 
ing; Apron  and  Safety  Board  return  to  position  when  load  is 
off  without  further  attention. 

Safety  Board  is  entirely  automatic  in  its  action. 

Apron  runs  on  rollers — works  easily. 

The  ‘'Tight  Box”  handles  all  kinds  of  manure  without 
waste  and  is  handy  for  drawing  in  roots,  etc.  A load  of  roots 
can  be  unloaded  by  raising  the  Safety  Board  and  running  the 
Apron  back,  a few  turns  of  the  Crank  accomplishing  this. 

It  has  wide  Tire  Wheels — won’t  sink  down  in  soft  ground. 

It  has  low  Front  Wheels — can  be  turned  in  close  quarters. 

Front  Axle  is  short — tongue  does  not  whip  on  rough  land. 

Frame  is  strongly  trussed — will  not  sag  or  twist  out  of 
shape. 

Seat  is  hinged  and  turns  over  out  of  the  way  when  load- 
ing. 

It  saves  labor  and  increases  crops. 

It  makes  the  fertilizing  material  doubly  valuable  to  the 

soil. 

Gears  are  strong  and  protected  by  shields. 

Operated  entirely  from  driver’s  seat.* 

There  is  no'  hand  work  to  be  done. 

Nothing  complicated  to  learn  about  its  operation. 

A boy  can  operate  it  as  well  as  a man. 

It  is  the  strongest  and  most  reliable  spreader  made. 


SEE  THE 

Massey=Harris  Agent 
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"Champion” 

hay 

LOADER 

CTo  harvest  your  hay  crop  to  the  best  advantage  you  need  a 
Hay  Loader,  and  the  best  machine  yon  can  buy  is  a Frost 
(SL  Wood  “ Champion.  99  Four  good  reasons  follow: — 

— Because  it  is  the  highest  loader  on  the  market  and 
will  build  a load  just  as  high  as  you  care  to  draw. 

We  use  long  wind-break  slats  to  keep  the  hay  from 
being  blown  away  when  loading. 

— Because  it  is  a simple  machine  and  all  its  working 
parts  are  in  full  view. 

— Because  it  is  easily  unloaded  from  the  wagon.  Back 
your  team  and  the  Champion  raises  itself  by  means 
of  the  forked  foot. 

— Because  the  apron  slats  are  made  of  the  best  hard- 
wood and  the  ropes  dre  fastened  to  them  in  such  a 
way  that  should  one  break  it  will  not  do  any 
damage. 

^See  the  description  of  the  “Champion”  in  Catalog  “ R ” 


Head  Office  and  Works  Smith’s  Falls,  Ontario 
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(Original 

Designs 

Diamond  Iball's  Department  of 
llnsfgnfa  will  be  pleased  to  submit 
original  and  exclusive  designs  in 
pri3e  cups,  trophies,  medals,  class 
pins,  etc. 

©ur  stock  of  trophies  is  tbe  largest  carrieb  bs 
ans  retail  establishment  in  Canaba,  anb  for 
price  anb  quality  is  not  surpasseb  in  Bmerica. 

Htyrfe  ®ros* 

Ximited* 

134=13S  longe  St.  Toronto 


ZENOLEUM 

VETERINARY 

ADVISER 

FREE! 


SIXTY-FOUR  PAGES 

Of  valuable  information  concerning  the  preven- 
tion, treatment  and  cure  of  the  many  ailments 
and  diseases  which  are  daily  found  among  your 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Horses,  Swine, 
Poultry. 

The  Zenoleum  Veterinary  Adviser  is  written  in 
a plain  and  concise  style.  Its  contributors  are 
the  most  prominent  veterinarians  and  stockmen 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Every  stock- 
owner  ought  to  have  a copy  of  this  handy  refer- 
ence book.  It  is  vest-pocket  size.  Write  to-day 
for  a free  copy. 

Zenoleum  is  used  and  endorsed  by  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  thousands  of  stockmen. 

ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  COMPANY 
70  Sandwich  St.  East  Windsor,  Ont. 


Who  Carries  It 

Some  one  MUST  carry  the  risk  on  your  life. 

You  may  die  at  any  moment. 

It  may  not  be  a pleasant  thought,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
a fact. 

Who  carries  this  risk  to-day? 

Why  not  at  once  take  a policy  in  the  Manufacturers  Life, 
one  of  the  strongest  life  insurance  companies  in  Canada? 

The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 

Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
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STEELE- BRIGGS’  SEEDS 

are  sold  by  leading  merchants  everywhere,  if  you  can’t  get  them  from  your 
local  dealer,  send  to  us  direct.  Refuse  Substitutes. 

“ Government  Standard  ” Clover 

and 

Timothy  Seeds 


“LION”  Red  Clover,  “CONDOR” 
Alsike  Clover,  “SNOWFLAKE” 
Timothy  are  the  brands  to  buy. 

Positively  the  best  and  clean- 
est seed  procurable. 

Peas,  Oats,  Barley  and 
Seed  Corn  at  right 

prices  j 


FIELD  ROOT  SEEDS: 


Our  Prize  Mammoth 
Long  Red,  Giant  Yel- 
low Intermediate  and  Yellow  Globe  Mangels,  “Royal  Giant” 
Sugar  Beet,  Short  White  Carrot,  Jumbo,  Perfection,  Good  Luck, 
and  Selected  Pnrple  Top  Swedes  are  money-makers. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  them. 


STEELE  - DRIGGS  SEED  CO.,  limited 

TORONTO.  HAMILTON  and  WINNIPEG 


u 
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The  White  Water  Lily. 

By  J.  W.  Eastham. 


THERE  are  few  flowers  more 
striking-  than  those  of  the 
White  Water  Lily.  They  are 
conspicuous  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  size,  .though  they  are 
amongst  the  largest  of  our  native  flow- 
ers, nor  solely  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  though  the  elegance 
of  the  white  waxy  cups  poised  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  is  of  a quality 
hardly  to  be  surpassed.  The  interest 
merited  by  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
blossoms,  is  increased  by  the  contrast 
with  the  still  surface  of  the  deep  waters 
in  which  they  delight,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  floating  green  foliage  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  There  is,  too,  a 
tantalizing  charm  in  the  inaccessible 
situation  of  the  plant,  for  the  White 
Lily,  unlike  its  near  relative,  the  Yel- 
low Water  Lily  (Nuphar),  disdains 
the  shallower  pools,  and  does  not  read- 
ily surrender  its  spoils  to  a land  attack. 
Even  to  the  occupant  of  boat  or  canoe 
the  tough,  slippery  flower-stalks  offer 
more  resistance  than  might  be  antici- 
pated, and  the  unwary  collector,  in- 
stead of  securing  conveniently  the 
coveted  bloom,  may  end  by  dragging 
up  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  slimy  water- 


weed,  or  even  by  incurring  an  involun- 
tary wetting. 

To  the  student  of  botany,  water 
plants  possess  a special  interest.  The 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  they 
live  have  brought  about  modifications 
of  structure  in  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  typical  terrestrial  plants. 
Water  plants,  too,  of  widely  separated 
families,  living  under  similar  condi- 
tions, become  altered  in  the  same  direc- 
tion so  as  to  bear  superficially  a close 
resemblance  to  one  another.  Many 
aquatic  plants,  like  the  hornwort,  the 
water  milfoil,  and  some  water  butter- 
cups spend  their  entire  life  submerged 
in  the  water.  Obviously  the  circum- 
stances of  life  must  be  very  different 
in  these  cases  from  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  ordinary  land  plant.  To 
be  immersed  in  a fluid  medium  in 
which  the  tissues  lose  a large  propor- 
tion of  their  weight ; to  have  the  sup- 
ply of  mineral  food  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  entire  plant  surface  ; and 
to  be  cut  off  from  all  supplies  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide,  except  what  exists 
in  dilute  solution  in  the  water,  must 
necessitate  profound  modifications  in 
the  structure  and  habits  of  a plant.  We 
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find,  indeed,  that  such  plants  have  lit- 
tle strengthening  tissue,  few  conduct- 
ing channels  for  sap,  no  stomata  or 
breathing  pores,  no  impervious  cuticle 
to  the  epidermis  and  chlorophyll  even 
in  the  outermost  layer  of  cells. 

In  addition,  the  whole  plant  is  usu- 
ally permeated  by  air-channels,  often 
of  large  size,  giving  the  tissues  a 
spongy  texture.  These  air  spaces  serve 
to  give  buoyancy  to  the  parts  and  also 
for  the  aeration  of  those  parts  which 
have  not  ready  access  to  the  dissolved 
gases.  Frequently  the  volume  of  a 
plant  member  taken  up  by  these  air 
spaces  is  greater  than  that  occupied  by 
the  plant  cells. 

We  shall  find,  however,  that  the 
plant  we  have  taken  for  consideration 
is  not  quite  so  far  removed  in  structure 
from  a typical  land  plant  as  is  the  case 
in  those  totally  submerged  forms. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  have  two 
types  of  truly  aquatic  plants — that  is 
excluding  those  forms  which  grow  in 
swampy  situations  on  the  edges  of  the 
water — namely,  those  which  are  rooted 
in  the  mud  or  gravel  at  the  bottom, 
and  those  which  float  freely  at  the  sur- 
face. To  the  latter  division  belong  a 
few  higher  plants  like  the  common 
duck-weeds  and  many  lower  forms, 
such  a9  filamentous  algae  and  diatoms, 
whilst  our  lily  is  an  example  of  the 
former  class. 

We  will  now  consider,  in  some  de- 
tail, the  form  and  structure  of  the 
Water  Lily,  beginning  with  those  parts 
which  serve  to  anchor  it  securely  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  stream. 

The  stem,  which  consists  of  a thick 
rhizome  or  “rootstock,”  is  fixed  more 
or  less  horizontally  in  the  mud,  and  is 
blackish  in  color.  It  is  about  the  shape 
and  thickness  of  a man’s  arm,  the 
thicker  end  being  the  basal  or  older 
one.  At  the  tip  is  a kind  of  bud  formed 


of  undeveloped  leaves,  and  from  the 
part  a little  behind  this,  spring  the  leaf- 
stalks of  the  present  season.  Further 
back  again  the  surface  of-  the  stem  is 
covered  with  the  bases  of  the  old 
leaves  which  have  fallen  away.  These 
show  very  clearly  the  characteristic  air 
channels — in  fact  the  whole  rootstock 
contains  so  much  air  that  it  floats  read- 
ily if  cut  from  its  moorings. 

Numerous  rootlets  spring  from  the 
sides  and  undersurface.  These  are 
about  the  thickness  of  a goose-quill 
and  about  a foot  in  length.  Since  they 
are  growing  in  a muddy  substratum 
they  are  provided  near  the  tip  with 
numerous  root-hairs,  whereas  truly 
aquatic  roots  rarely  possess  these 
structures,  absorption  being  carried  on 
through  the  entire  surface  of  the  root. 
Even  such  land  plants  as  a geranium 
or  buckwheat,  when  grown  artificially 
in  a culture  solution,  produce  rootlets 
devoid  of  the  characteristic  root-hairs. 

The  leaves  all  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  their  excessively  long,  flex- 
ible petioles  serving  to  spread  them 
out  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  over- 
crowding. They  are  oval  in  shape, 
with  entire  margins.  The  petiole  is 
attached  near  the  center  (peltate  at- 
tachment), whilst  behind  this  the  leaf 
is  notched.  This  is  a common  type  of 
floating  leaf,  representing  a simple 
plan  of  development.  Acute  points  to 
drain  off  rapidly  a weight  of  rain  water 
are  not  necessary,  and  furthermore,  as 
a continuous  plate  offers  more  resist- 
ance to  a downward  pull,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  the  leaf  should  be  entire. 

The  upper  surface  possesses  a thick 
cuticle  fortified  with  wax,  so  as  to 
prove  very  effective  against  rain.  The 
leaf,  too,  is  raised  slightly  at  the  base, 
whilst  the  edges  are  somewhat  crisped. 
Water  falling  on  the  surface  collects  in 
drops  without  wetting  the  leaf,  and  a 
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very  slight  vibration  serves  to  roll 
these  drops  to  the  edge,  and  then  off 
through  one  of  the  depressions  in  the 
margin. 

We  should  naturally  expect  the 
structure  of  such  a leaf,  as  revealed  by 
the  miscro'scope,  to  show  considerable 
differences  from  the  foliage  leaf  of  a 
land  plant.  This,  indeed,  is  the  case. 
A section  shows  that  the  lower  part 
contains  numerous  large  air-spaces, 
much  larger  than  those  present  in  an 
ordinary  • spongy  parenchyma,  for  the 
cells  merely  form  slender  strands  at 
wide  intervals.  The  spaces,  too,  are 
not  connected  with  stomata  on  the 
under  surface  since  air  pores  would  be 
of  no  use  in  contact  with  water.  The 
chief  function  of  the  cavities  is  un- 
doubtedly to  render  the  leaf  buoyant, 
though  the  adjacent  cells  are  no  doubt 
able  to  do  some  assimilation  from  the 
gases  of  the  space.  Stomata  are  pres- 
ent on  the  upper  surface  of-  the  leaf,  and 
beneath  them  is  a layer  of  palisade 
tissue  of  the  usual  kind.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  Nelumbium — a 
closely-allied  genus — in  which  the 
leaves  are  thrust  out  of  the  water  in- 
stead of  floating  upon  it,  rudimentary 
stomata  are  found  on  the  underside  in 
addition  to  the  functional  ones  on  the 
upper  surface,  as  though  the  plant  were 
endeavoring  to  conform  once  more  to 
aerial  conditions. 

The  leaf-stalks,  like  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  are  full  of  air-spaces.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  throughout  the  plant 
we  find  curious  star-shaped  hairs  pro- 
jecting into  these  spaces,  with  walls 
stiffened  with  calcium  oxalate.  Their 
function  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  serve  as  a 
protection  against  the  gnawing  of 
water-snails  or  similar  animals. 

The  Yellow  Water  Lily  (Nuphar) 
differs  from  the  white  one  in  having 


submerged  leaves  in  addition  to  float- 
ing ones.  These  are  bright  green  and 
wavy,  and  of  a much  more  delicate 
texture.  They  have  no  stomata  and 
no  cuticle,  thus  affording  an  easy  pas- 
sage to  diffusible  substances.  Their 
presence  is  explained  by  the  habit  of 
the  plant,  which  grows  in  shallow 
water.  Sufficient  light  can  penetrate 
to  them  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
some  assimilation,  and  they  are  prob- 
ably especially  useful  to  the  plant  early 
in  the  year,  before  the  floating  leaves 
have  made  their  way  to  the  surface. 

The  flower,  which  attracts  most  at- 
tention from  the  casual  observer,  is 
by  no  means  lacking  in  interest  for  the 
botanist.  The  family  Nymphaeaceae, 
to  which  the  water  lilies  belong,  is  a 
very  ancient  one — the  flowers  show 
what  must  be  regarded  ‘as  a very 
primitive  structure.  On  the  outside 
are  four  green  sepals,  which  enclose  the 
more  delicate  parts  in  the  bud  and 
serve  for  their  protection.  Next  come 
the  petals,  which  are  quite  free  from 
one  another,  and  variable  in  number. 
They  are  not  arrayed  in  whorls,  but  in 
a spiral,  like  the  foliage  leaves  of  most 
plants,  but  with  the  axis  of  the  spiral 
much  shortened.  Within  the  petals 
are  the  very  numerous  stamens,  also 
arranged  spirally  and  variable  in  num- 
ber. The  most  curious  character  of 
the  flower,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
•there  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  petals  and  stamens,  one  pass- 
ing gradually  into  the  other.  In  the 
center  we  have  typical  stamens  with 
round  filaments  and  large  anthers  full 
of  pollen.  Further  out  we  find  the 
filaments  flatter  and  broader  and  the 
anthers  less  perfect.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  petaloid  stamens  with 
abortive  pollen  sacs  at  their  tips,  and 
these  again,  by  what  are  apparently, 
true  petals.  This  gives  us  an  indica- 
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tion  of  the  origin  of  petals  in  general, 
as  staminal  structures  modified  to 
render  the  flower  conspicuous  to  the 
insect  visitors  which  shall  effect  cross>- 
fertilization. 

The  pistil  consists  of  numerous 
united  carpets,  forming  an  ovary  with 
many  compartments,  the  whole  being 
embedded  in  the  fleshy  tissue  (recept- 
acle) which  terminates  the  flower- 
stalk.  The  stigmas  are  numerous  and 
arranged  in  radiating  lines,  there  being 
no  styles. 

The  flowers  only  come  to  the  surface 
when  fully  developed.  After  opening, 
they  close  'again  on  the  approach  of 
evening  beginning  as  early  as  4 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  they  also  close 
in  wet  weather.  Pollen  is  supposed  to 
be  carried  from  one  flower  to  another 
by  certain  beetles,  which  are  thus  the 
agents  of  cross  fertilization.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  visitors  the  anthers  bend  over 


th'e  stigmas,  thus  effecting  self-fertil- 
ization. 

After  a time  the  developing  fruit  be- 
comes detached  by  the  decay  of  the 
flower-stalk  and  sinks  until  mature.  It 
then  bursts  and  liberates  a rounded 
mass  of  slimy  s-eeds  which  rise  up  to 
the  surface,  still  adhering  in  clusters. 
Each  seed  has  previously  produced  an 
outgrowth  or  aril  which  takes  the  form 
of  a spongy  membrane  surrounding 
the  seed,  and  within  this  gases  have 
been  secreted  which  render  the  seed 
light  and  enable  it  to  float.  The  float- 
ing seeds  are  scattered  by  currents. 
Birds  also  eat  them,  and  some,  as  a 
result  of  their  sliminess,  may  adhere 
to  a bird’s  plumage  and  so  be  carried 
to  other  waters. 

After  a short  time  the  aril  loses  its 
contained  air,  the  seed  becomes  water 
logged  and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  to 
germinate  and  give  rise  to  a new 
plant. 
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Voices  of  the  Night* 

By  C.  W.  Nash. 


WHAT  very  different  ap- 
pearances well  known 
places  present  at  early 
morning’,  mid-day,  twi- 
light and  after  nightfall.  With  the 
various  sights  and  sounds  of  nature 
during  the  first  three  parts  of  the  day, 
people  are  moire  or  less  familiar ; they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  noting,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  tihe  changes  which 
take  place  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, and  so  the  general  aspect  of  the 
landscape  under  the  changing  light  is 
not  strange  to  them,  and  rarely  excites 
comment.  Natural  sounds,  too,  are 
generally  understood,  and  in  a way, 
recognized;  the  creaking  of  trees, 
swayed  by  the  wind ; the  ripple  and 
wash  of  waters ; the  buzzing  of  insects, 
notes  of  birds  and  other  animals  fall 
upon  accustomed  ears  and  cause 
neither  surprise  nor  alarm,  but  after 
darkness'  closes  down  conditions  are 
altered,  the  path  through  the  bush 
which  is  travelled  with'  assurance 
earlier  in  the  day,  is  now  followed  in 
doubt ; well  known  trees  have  lost  their 
identity  and  become  merged  in  the 
general  blackness ; sight  can  no  longer 
be  relied  upon  as  a perfect  guide,  and 
the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  be- 
come painfully  acute.  A nervous  per- 
son under  these  circumstances  is  apt 
to  become  fidgety  and  unhappy,  to 
imagine  all  sorts  of  queer  things,  and 
at  last  develop  a clear  case  of  friglht, 
should  one  of  the  unknown  voices  of 
th'e  night  break  the  solemn  silence 


with  a cry,  which  it  seems  to  the  unin- 
itiated, could  only  have  been  produced 
by  some  terrible  creature  in  search  of 
human  pre^r  or  by  an  evil  spirit  in 
agony.  It  is  said  that  a whole  com- 
pany of  Highlanders  were  one  night, 
during  the  war  of  1812,  awakened  by 
the  sepulchral  notes  of  a Great  Horned 
Owl  and  promptly  fled  from  their 
camping  ground,  under  the  impression 
that  the  “auld  deil”  himself  was  after 
them.  There  is  something  uncanny 
about  the  voices  of  all  the  owls,  but 
under  certain  conditions  as  to  time  and 
place,  their  notes  have  a charm  which 
appeals  strongly  to  me.  One  evening 
many  years  ago  I heard  an  owl  concert 
under  most  favorable  circumstances.  I 
was  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  Assini- 
boine  River  at  a spot  where  the  timber 
was  large  on  both  sides.  In  front  of 
this  and  along  the  border  of  the  river 
was  a belt  of  willows  and  alders,  borne 
down  and  tangled  by  the  ice  of  many 
winters,  which  had  been  carried 
through  and  over  it  by  the  spring 
freshets.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  but 
it  was  not  dark,  for  the  after  glow  had 
lighted  up  the  water  with  golden  re- 
flections. There  was  absolute  silence 
save  for  the  splash  of  a muskrat  play- 
ing under  the  bank  or  a fish  rising  at 
a fly.  Silently  as  a shadow,  a large 
bird  floated  over  the  tangle  of  willows 
and  gently  alighted  on  the  top  of  a 
high  snag  almost  in  front  of  me.  From 
this  perch  the  great  bird  could  see  all 
around  it,  and,  after  careful  scrutiny, 
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seemed  satisfied  tihat  no  danger  was 
near.  A shake  or  two  settled  its  loose 
plumage  in  place,  and  then  leaning 
forward,  the  owl  sent  its  hooting  call 
vibrating  along  the  river  valley.  In  a 
moment  this  was  answered  from  above, 
and  tlhen  at  intervals  from  all  around 
me,  there  must  have  been  half  a dozen 
of  them  within  hearing  at  one  time, 
and  they  continued  to  answer  each 
other,  until  the  last  glimmer  of  light 
faded  out,  when  no  doubt  they  settled 
down  to  the  night’s  hunt. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  is  a bird  of 
the  woods,  and  its  hoot  is  not  now 


WHIP-POO'R-WIDL. 

often  heard  in  the  older  settlements, 
but  its  little  cousin,  the  Screech  Owl, 
visits  the  orchard  and  the  roadside 
shade  trees,  from  which  it  utters  its 
peculiar  and  sometimes  gruesome 
notes.  Its  usual  call  sowewhat  re- 
sembles the  whinny  of  a young  colt, 
but  it  has  besides  that  a medley  of 
screams,  trills,  moans  and  gurgles, 
simply  indescribable.  They  probably 
mean  something;  if  they  do,  the  some- 
thing must  be  very  uncomfortable  to 
the  bird,  one  would  think. 

In  the  dim  light  of  late  evening  and 


on  through  the  summer  night,  there 
sometimes  comes  from  above  a curious 
hollow  booming  sound,  difficult  to 
locate  and  rather  startling.  It  does  not 
last  long,  nor  is  it  repeated  with  any 
regularity.  This  is  produced  by  the 
male  Nighthawk,  though  how  It  is 
done  is  not  yet  explained.  The  evolu- 
tions of  the  bird  when  “booming”  may 
sometimes  be  seen,  for  they  are  not 
confined  altogether  to  the  hours  of 
darkness,  and  the  swift-descent  and 
sudden  swerve  upward  which  accom- 
pany the  outburst,  are  as  remarkable 
as  the  sound  itself. 

Very  different  from 
the  harsh  note  of  the 
Nighthawk  is  the  clear- 
cut,  musical  song  of 
the  Whip-Poor-Will, 
which  comes  full  and 
distinct  from  the  edge 
of  the  wooded  ravine, 
all  through  the  calm 
summer  nights,  but  is 
never  heard  in  the 
“garish  light  of  day.” 
So  very  retiring  is 
this  bird  that  to  most 
people  it  is  a voice 
and  nothing  more.  If 
by  any  accident  it 
should  be  disturbed  from  its  seclusion 
in  the  woods  where  it  hides  during  the 
day  and  should  be  seen  as  it  flits  sil- 
ently into  the  deeper  shadows,  it  would 
go  unrecognized  or  be  mistaken  for  its 
relative,  the  Nighthawk,  to  which  it 
bears  a family  resemblance  in  appear- 
ance, but  not  in  habit.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe  this  bird 
never  soars  high  in  air,  nor  is  its  flight 
prolonged,  but  rather  it  skims  rapidly 
and  noiselessly  along  the  edges  of  the 
woods  at  no  great  height  from  the 
ground,  taking  only  short  flights,  and 
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then  alighting  upon  some  log,  stump 
<jr  fence  rail,  from  which'  the  song  is 
uttered  several  times  before  the  bird 
starts  off  /again.  Besides  the  Whip- 
Poor-Will  song,  our  bird  has  other 
notes,  one  a sharp  “chuck, ” invariably 
precedes  the  song  and  sometimes,  par- 
ticularly on  cold  or  windy  nights,  this 
will  be  the  only  sound  they  utter ; this 
note  is  only  audible  at  a short  distance, 
and  is  therefore  not  often  noticed. 

During  the  month  of  May,  by  wood- 
land, marsh  or  meadow,  the  nights  are 
never  silent;  there  are  voices  every- 
where. From  the  pond  holes  and 
swamps  come  the  in- 
cessant purring  trill 
of  the  toad  and  the 
shrill  “peep”  of  Pick- 
ering’s Hyla,  a lovely 
little  creature,  whose 
note  is  by  the  country 
people  attributed  to 
lizards,  turtles  and 
many  other  things,  but 
never  to  the  delicate 
little  batrach'ian,  which 
really  utters  it.  Later 
on  this  tiny  tree  frog 
leaves  the  ponds,  be- 
comes silent  and 
ascends  the  trees, 
where,  by  reason  of  its  small  size  and 
pale  green  color,  it  is  seldom  seen.  In 
the  air  migrant  birds  are  flying  over, 
and  from  the  passing  flocks  the  varied 
calls  drift  to  the  listener’s  ear,  some- 
times clearly  enough  to  denote  the 
species,  but  more  often  too  indistinct 
to  be  recognisable.  Over  the  marsh  a 
Snipe  is  circling,  bleating  at  intervals 
its  curious  notes,  which,  like  those  of 
the  Nighitihawk,  are  said  to  be  produced 
mechanically,  while  froim  the  near-by 
covert  may  come  trembling  and  vibrat- 
ing the  love-song  of  the  woodcock,  a 


song  so  peculiar  as  to  be  indescribable 
by  any  form  of  words  and  so  different 
from  any  other  as  to  at  once  arrest 
attention.  The  bird  commences  his 
seranade  on  the  ground  by  uttering  a 
loud  “paate”  several  times,  after  which 
he  riseis,  producing,  as  he  does  so,  the 
familiar  Whistle,  so  well  known  to 
sportsmen.  Up  he  goes  in  wide  circles, 
until  having  attained  the  desired 
height,  the  whistling  ceases  and  the 
song  commences.  This  he  continues 
as  he  descends  in  an  erratic  course, 
until  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
when  the  song  ceases  and  the  bird  flies 


THE  NIGHTHAWK. 

rapidly,  but  silently,  in  a straight  line 
to  near  the  spot  he  rose  from,  where,  no 
doubt,  his  mate,  for  whose  pleasure  the 
performance  was  enacted,  is  awaiting 
him.  In  a short  time  the  ground 
note  will  be  uttered  and  con- 
tinued until  the  bird  is  again  in- 
spired to  repeat  his  aerial  evolu- 
tions and  song. 

Man  is  probably  by  nature  a diurnal 
animal ; for  him  the  night  is  a season  of 
rest,  but  it  is  not  so  with  many  mil- 
lions of  living  creatures.  Their  ac- 
tivities are  called  forth  during  the 
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hours  of  partial  darknesis,  and  it  is  then 
their  voices  may  be  heard.  Though 
the  voices  of  the  night  are  not  wholly 
those  of  creatures  which  are  silent  dur- 
ing the  day,  for  there  are  many  of  our 
familiar  birds  which,  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  sing  but  little  until  after  sun- 
set, but  almost  continuously  under 


moonlight.  Of  these  the  White- 
Throated  Sparrow  is  a good  example, 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  spending  an 
hour  of  the  night  beside  one  of  our 
northern  lakes,  to  hear  the  plaintive 
notes  of  this  bird  float  over  the  spark- 
ling waters.  “Sweet,  sweet  Canada, 
Canada,  Canada.” 
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Nature  Study  Material  for  Rural  Schools. 

By  E.  A.  Howks. 


MANY  reasons  mighit  be  given 
why  'the  place  of  Nature 
Study  in  'the  public  school 
work  should  be  of  para- 
mount interest  to  all  connected  with 
the  O.  A.  C.,  particularly  to  the  student 
body.  Some  have  been  teachers  and  all 
have  had  acquaintance  with  school 
life  as  pupils.  All  must  exert  influence 
on  school  progress  during  the  years  to 
come,  as  ratepayers,  perhaps  as  school 
trustees,  not  to  speak  of  the  more  im- 
mediate interest  which  the  local  school 
teacher  excites  in  the  mind  of  the 
farmer’s  son.  Who  can  say  where  and 
how  the  leaven  will  work. 

A plebiscite  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  teacher’s  definition  of 
Nature  Study  would  result  in  nearly  as 
many  definitions  as  teachers.  If  this 
were  indicative  of  the  stamp  of  in- 
dividuality on  the  work  we  might  rest 
satisfied.  Such  is  sometimes  the  case, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  evidences  lack 
of  appreciation  and  faint-heartedness. 
Some  teachers  look  on  Nature  Study 
as  an  additional  task  grafted  on  some- 
thing already  too  top-heavy.  Some  are 
heartily  willing  to  fall  in.  line  wth  the 
idea  but  plead  inability,  lack  of  pre- 
paration and  general  unfitness  for  the 
work.  Then  there  are  others  ready  to 
fall  in  with  anything  that  appears  to 
be  the  fashion,  and  this  class  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  “goo-goo”  Nature 
Study  that  has  served  to  make  the 
cause  at  times  appear  ridiculous. 

In  school  garden  work  and  Nature 


Study  generally  the  question  of  time 
is  the  first  to  provoke  discussion.  It  is 
true  that  the  teacher’s  work  is  some- 
what crowded,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  teachers  and  others,  without  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  matter  should 
consider  this  as  an  additional  tax  on 
time.  Pity  it  is  that  they  cannot  sooner 
realize  that  Nature  Study  is  truly  an 
antidote  for  the  poison  which  has  per- 
meated the  school  work  during  past 
years.  As  to  lack  of  preparation  and 
information,  the  teacher  is  indeed  slow 
and  dense  who,  with  the  aid  of  the 
pupils,  cannot  keep  ahead  of  them,  con- 
tinually growing  stronger  from  past 
experiences.  The  teacher  in  the  ordin- 
ary rural  school  need  not  set  apart  any 
specified  time  for  Nature  Study — let  it 
be  perfectly  informal.  He  need  not 
hesitate  to  interrupt  a discussion  as  to 
the  use  of  “thou”  and  “you”  in  the 
second  person  singular  to  listen  to  a 
cat-bird’s  imitations  in  a tree  near  by 
— the  grammar  will  not  suffer.  Of 
course  we  prefer  to  have  a specified 
time  for  things,  and  the  teacher  can 
easily  carry  the  above  suggestion  to  the 
extreme,  but,  “welcome  straw  when 
you  have  no  hay.”  Let  him  make  tlhe 
most  of  his  opportunities,  and  he  will 
be  well  repaid. 

Perhaps  the  field  of  plant  study 
offers  'readiest  opportunities  to  the  be- 
ginner, and  hence  it  is  that  most 
teachers  commence  operations  along 
that  line.  However  there  are  two  other 
fields,  just  las  important  and  just  as 
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i lit  ere  sting  to  which  we  shall  here  refer 
— insect  study  and  the  study  of  bird- 
life.  Most  teachers  have  studied 
botany  at  High  School's,  and  because 
they  have  not  dabbled  in  entomology 
and  ornithology,  they  fancy  those  sides 
of  the  study  of  Nature  are  beyond  their 
reach,  and  therein  they  make  a gre'at 
mistake.  They  do  not  know  much 
about  insects  and  birds  perhaps,  but” 
they  will  know  a great  deal  more  in  a 
year  hence  if  they  make  the  attempt. 
It  is  wonderful  sometimes  to  note  the 
effect  of  such  study  on  the  relation  of 
teacher  to  pupil.  One  striking  example 
comes  readily  to  mind.  In  a school  in 
Eastern  Ontario  the  teacher  had  one 
tough  little  moon-faced  pupil  who  went 
around  with  an  intellect  apparently  as 
barren  as  his  expression,  the  only  in- 
telligence shown  being  along  ingenious 
lines  of  mischief.  He  seemed  perfectly 
inaccessible  until  insect  study  at  last 
revealed  a line  of  communication,  and 
on  its  introduction  into  the  school  this 
lad  entered  another  incarnation.  He 
was  a natural  .entomologist.  His  inter- 
est in  other  things  took  on  a new  life, 
and  now  his  teacher  no  longer  needs  a 
surgical  operation  to  get  an  idea  into 
Jack’s  head.  This  lad  could  not  have 
told  the  teacher  the  name  of  the 
tomato  worm  (perhaps  the  teacher 
knew  little  about  it),  but  Jack  could 
give  a very  interesting  description  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  “dat  big  green 
feller  wid  de  horn  on  his  back,”  and 
to-day  his  English  and  entomology  are 
more  in  keeping  with  each  other. 

Let  the  teacher  who  is  not  an  en- 
tomologist refrain  from  worry  on  that 
account.  Let  him  begin  on  whatever 
material  is  handiest.  Never  mind  ex- 
tensive collections,  do  not  encourage 
individual  ones ; specimens  for  school 
reference  will  be  enough  to  attempt 
along  this  line.  This  is  really  but  a 


small  part  of  insect  study  in  school 
work,  destroying  beneficial  as  well  as 
injurious  insects,  but  most  of  all  draw- 
ing the  mind  away  from  the  proper 
attitude  toward  the  work — the  study  of 
the  insect  from  a dynamic  standpoint, 
a study  of  what  the  'insect  does.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  public  school  for  in- 
sect study  that  is  first  and  last  an 
anatomical  one.  It  is  not  so  much'  to 
the  point  to  know  how  many  legs  a 
Colorado  beetle  possesses  as  it  is  to 
know  that  he  is  a biting  insect  and  can 
be  fought  because  of  that  knowledge, 
lit  is  not  so  important  to  know  the 
structure  of  the  lady  bug  as  it  is  to 
know  on  what  that  pretty  little  insect 
feeds.  An  interesting  phase  is  the 
study  of  insect  homes,  chiefly  of  the 
preparation  of  the  insect  for  passing 
the  pupa  stage.  Have  you  never 
caught  the  larva  of  the  polyphemus 
moth  or  “dat  b;^-  green  feller,”  and 
watched  preparation  for  the  winter 
homes,  watched  how  one  ties  himself 
up  in  a cocoon,  and  how  the  other 
buries  himself  and  spends  his  winter 
in  a hard-shelled  case  with  a handle  on 
it?  How  much  do  you  know  of  the 
structure  of  the  home  of  the  tent  cater- 
pillar, that  scourge  of  a few  years  ago? 
How  easy  it  would  be  for  the  teacher 
and  children  to  study  -this  fellow.  If 
it  were  the  only  benefit  derived  it 
would  be  in  itself  'sufficient  recom- 
mendation that  insect  study  will  do 
away  with  that  senseless  squeamish- 
ness,  real  or  affected,  which  so  many 
exhibit  at  the  proximity  of  some 
beautiful  moth  or  caterpillar,  as  clean 
and  perhaps  as  little  objectionable  as 
the  human  creation  in  which  it  inspires 
the  horror. 

And  now  for  the  consideration  of 
birds  as  material  for  Nature  Study. 
Having  eyes  we  see  not,  and  having 
ears  we  hear  not.  We  are  all  agreed 
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that  birds  are  beautiful  and  that  -their 
songs  are  beautiful.  What  could  have 
told  us  so?  Is  it  an  inherited  instinct 
handed  down  from  the  time  when  our 
forefathers  were  more  in  touch  with 
Nature  than  are  their  descendants  ? We 
might  almost  be  inclined  to  think  so, 
'but  we  prefer  to  believe  George  Elliot 
when  she  says  “the  thoughts  and  loves 
of  our  first  years  will  always  make  part 
of  our  lives.  We  could  never  have 
loved  the  earth  so  well  if  we  had  had 
no  childhood  in  it.  Our  delight  in  the 
sunshine  on  the  deep-bladed  grass  to- 
day might  be  no  more  than  the  faint 
perception  of  wearied  souls,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  sunshine  and  the  grass  in 
the  far-off  years,  which  'still  live  in  us 
and  transform  our  perception  into 
love.”  Ah,  there  it  is ! It  is  the  inter- 
est aroused  in  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  beauty  and  song  of  the  birds 
when  we  were  children  in  the  fields 
still  throwing  its  blessed  influence 
around  us  and  we  do  not  know  it,  at 
least  we  do  not  stop  to  think  of  it. 
If,  then,  we  had  been  led  to  observe 
more  correctly,  and  consequently  with 
more  interest  led  to  note  these  beauties 
when  we  were  young,  how  would  that 
interest  have  been  sustained,  serving 
as  a sort  of  wireless  connection 
between  the  grown-up  life  with  all  its 
worries  and  cares,  and  the  chid-life 
with  all  its  'association  with  loved  ones 
and  home.  Would  such  subtle  con- 
nection be  a detriment  in  later  years, 
think  you?  No,  train  the  child  to  hear 
and  see  -the  birds  and  you  are  making 
for  good.  Was  it  time  lost  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  when  he  spent  hours 
watching  the  blue-bird  that  had  its  nest 
for  three  summers  in  the  old  stump  in 
the  back  pasture  at  home.  Those  hours 
were  profitably  spent.  What  a picture 
the  sight  of  a blue-bird  now 
calls  up?  May  each  reader  have 


as  vivid  a reminder  of  the  dear  old 
home-life. 

How  to  study  birds?  Just  watch 
them  and  listen  to  them,  that  is  all. 
What  aids  do  you  need?  Take  along  a 
field-glass,  and  a good  conscience.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  insect,  so  when  you 
study  the  bird,  do  not  put  too  much 
stress  on  structure ; get  at  what  it  does, 
where  it  builds  its  nest  and  how  and 
why,  what  it  eats  and  how  it  gets  it; 
in  brief,  study  how  ithe  bird  lives. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about 
the  economic  side  of  this  study  of  in- 
sect and  bird  life.  Would  that  we  could 
secure  universal  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter  touching 
agricultural  interests ; the  teacher’s 
duty  lies  in  arousing  the  pupil’s  inter- 
est and  through  him  that  of  the  parent. 
None  too  soon  can  the  farmer  and  his 
family  awaken  to  the  fact  that  every 
bird  which  survives  the  season  makes 
the  country  richer,  just  as  surely  as 
every  bird  destroyed  makes  the  country 
poorer.  However,  the  outook  is  en- 
couraging. Rapidly  the  robbery  and 
destruction  of  birds’  nests  is  becoming 
a thing  of  the  past,  and  rapidly  too  a 
sentiment  against  bird  destruction  is 
chasing  the  boy  with  his  gun.  A more 
rational  taste  in  dress  is  reducing  the 
slaughter  of  birds  for  hat  ornamenta- 
tion, but  there  are  evils  to  remedy.  The 
English  sparrow  chases  the  wrens,  the 
chickadees  and  other  insect  eaters  from 
the  building  and  orchards ; the  grackle 
destroys  the  nests  of  other  birds ; the 
cow-bird  and  the  coo-coo  shift  their 
household  responsibilities  by  laying  in 
their  neighbor’s  nests,  the  great  intrud- 
er when  hatched  smothering  the  right- 
ful occupants  of  the  nest.  The  greatest 
cause  of  bird  destruction  is  the  house- 
hold cat,  and  here  one  loses  forbear- 
ance. There  is  a certain  formula  which 
states  that  a poor  man  keeps  two 
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yellow  dogs,  and  a certain  other  kind  of 
a poor  man  keeps  three,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  formula,  law  or  order  in  the 
realm  of  cat  maintenance.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  cat  is  not  at  all  a necessity,  but 
in  any  case  we  could  easily  do  with 
one-fifth  of  the  stock  in  hand.  A well- 
known  naturalist  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  one  pet  cat  killed  sixty- 
nine  birds,  old  and  young,  in  the  course— 
of  one  summer.  It  has  been  sometimes 
stated  that  elderly  unmated  ladies  con- 
stitute the  power  behind  the  cat,  and 
there  may  be  as  much  truth'  as  fiction 
in  the  statement,  but  how  many  farm- 
ers keep  more  cats  than  they  need, 
running  half  wild  around  the  outbuild- 
ings and  fields?  We  can  prove  how 
injurious  certain  insects  are;  we  can 
prove  that  nearly  all  birds  eat  enorm- 
ous quantities  of  injurious  insects;  we 
can  prove  that  the  relatively  unneces- 
sary cat  kills  vast  numbers  of  birds 
each  season,  and  in  the  light  of  all  this 
it  is  up  to  any  old  maid,  male  or 
female,  to  show  justification  for  the 
existence  of  the  number  of  useless  cats 
of  which  they  are  nothing  less  than  the 
aiders  and  abettors. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  consideration  of 
birds  and  insects,  first  for  -the  interest 
and  educational  benefit  derived  from 


the  work,  and  second  for  the  economic 
advantage  of  such  a study.  These 
considerations  should  not  be  separated. 
If  either  is  omitted,  and  we  usually  in- 
cline in  one  direction  or  the  other,  the 
work  will  suffer  from  one-sided  effect ; 
either  it  will  become  a round  of  mere 
sentimentality,  or  it  will  develop  into 
dry  and  hard  technicality.  It  is  a mis- 
take ito  show  the  child  the  beauty  of  a 
bird  or  insect  without  letting  him  see 
the  conditions  of  its  existence  and  its 
life-history.  Many  insects  are  beauti- 
ful ; all  become  so  to  the  careful  ob- 
server, but  if  the  child’s  training 
ended  there,  his  sensibilities  would 
surely  be  hurt  if,  in  the  interest  of  sav- 
ing the  crop,  he  saw  his  father  destroy- 
ing certain  beautiful  insects.  But 
sentiment  should  not  be  left  out ; it 
would  be  a dry  old  world  without  it, 
and  Nature  Study  without  it  would  be 
Nature  Study  no  longer.  We  tire  of 
the  naturalist  who  humanizes  the  lower 
creatures,  but  less  use  have  we 
for  the  man  who  neglects1  to  use 
the  means  of  knowing,  as  far  as 
in  him  lies,  the  life-histories  (ac- 
cent on  “life”)  of  the  creations  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  Bet  us  avoid 
either  extreme,  and  we  will  have 
reached  a proper  attitude  towards  Na- 
ture Study. 
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Camping  Out. 

THE  birds  are  stirring  in  the  wood,  are  piping  loud  and  clear, 

The  night  has  gone,  the  day  has  come,  the  blessed  morn  is  here ; 
The  blessed  morn  has  come  anew  to  greet  our  w'aking  eyes — 
Arise,  my  brothers,  from  your  sleep ; the  morning  bids  you  rise ! 

The  blades  that  quivered  yesterday  and  trembled  in  the  haze 

Are  washed  this  morning  in  the  dew ; and  down  the  woodland  ways 

A sweeter  breath  than  evening  knows  comes  soft  and  pure  and  clean, 

And  spends  a cheerful  murmuring  through  all  the  hanging  green. 

And  is  the  world  so  weary  then,  and  is  the  world  so  old? 

East  night  you  were  philosophers,  but  this  should  make  you  bold ! 

Oh,  this  should  make  you  see  the  gold  where  then  you  saw  the  gray, 

Oh,  this  should  make  you  glad  to  greet  another  newborn  day ! 

I laugh  to  see  you  breathe  the  air  and  drink  it  in  awhile — 

Is  this  a sad  philosopher  with  such'  a merry  smile  ? 

Is  this  a sad  philosopher  that  flings  his  arm  so  free, 

That  tramples  down  the  woodland  ride  and  laughs  and  talks  with  me? 

Oh,  here  are  some  of  last  year’s  leaves  and  oakwood  for  the  fire, 

Oh,  sweet  to  see  the  curling  smoke  mount  higher  yet  and  higher, 

Oh,  sweet  to  scent  the  savor  of  the  soon-enkindled  wood — 

On  such  a morn  as  this,  my  lads,  to  be  alive  is  good ! 

New  buds  are  bursting  in  the  glade,  new  pleasures  in  our  minds, 

And  we  have  flung  our  cares  away  to  ride  upon  the  winds, 

To  ride  upon  the  winds  and  float  and  disappear  and  die, 

And  he’s  a coward  knave  that  says  they’ll  settle  by-and-bye ! 

Eor  now  we  sup  the  morning  cup  and  feel  our  tingling  veins ; 

A merry  quip  on  every  lip,  wherein  no  barb  remains ; 

A merry  thought,  a jest  unsought,  good-humor  frank  and  free, 

And,  now  and  then,  the  voice  of  men  out-clamored  from  the  tree. 

And  now  the  smoke  of  more  than  oak  goes  curling  down  the  wind, 

The  moment  flies,  and  we  must  rise,  and  leave  our  camp  behind ; 

Yes ! now  the  back  must  take  the  pack,  and  we  must  get  away ; 

Oh ! step  along,  land  start  a song  to  greet  the  new-born  day ! 

— A.  R.  T hurl o eke. 
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Reproduction  of  Forest  Trees. 

By  E.  J.  Zavitz. 


IN  that  branch  of  Forestry  known  as 
Silviculture,  the  study  of  repro- 
ductiom  is  one  of  the  leading 
problems.  Even  the  child  at 
school  knows  that  the  grain  of  wheat 
produces  a new  plant,  but  the  great 
majority  would  be  at  a loss  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  a pine  tree  orig- 
inates. In  a conversation  with  the 
foreman  of  a large  lumber  company,  I 
discovered  that  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  White  Pine  op 'dil- 
ated from  seeds  which'  were  contained 
in  the  cones.  This  man  had  been 
reared  in  the  woods,  and  is  considered 
an  expert  in  logging  operations.  The 
pine  trees  were  there,  and  it  was  his 
business  to  make  them  into  logs  and 
get  them  to  the  drive  at  the  river.  He 
never  saw  the  seedling  pine,  although 
he  had  trampled  them  under  foot  all 
his  life.  He  only  recognized  them  as 
pine  when  they  had  developed  into  log 
material.  He  was  looking  for  logs 
and  logs  were  all  that  he  saw. 

Forest  trees  reproduce  in  various 
manners,  although  all  reproduction 
may  be  put  into  two  classes,  namely, 
sexual  and  vegative. 

Sexual  or  reproduction  by  seed,  is 
the  most  common,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  discuss  some  of  the  out- 
standing features.  The  production  of 
seed  by  trees,  depends  upon  the  age 
of  the  tree,  which  also  varies  with  dif- 
ferent species.  Seed  production  also 
depends  on  the  storage  of  food  material 
in  the  tree,  which  again  depends  upon 
such  factors  as  quality  of  soil  upon 


which  the  tree  grows.  That  is,  the 
-tree  produces  seed  at  an  earlier  age 
and  seed  of  better  quality,  if  growing 
on  good  soil. 

There  are  many  factors  which  in- 
fluence the  chances  that  trees  have  in 
the  natural  fight  for  possession  of  the 
soil.  Where  one  species  is  found  to  be 
strong  in  reproductive  power  another 
may  be  weak,  but  upon  summing  up 
the  various  factors,  we  find  that  no  one 
species  has  a general  advantage. 

The  different  species  of  forest  trees 
vary  in  the  age  at  which  full  seed  pro- 
duction occurs  ; White  Pine  begins  pro- 
ducing its  best  seed  at  about  forty 
years  of  age,  while  White  Oak  may  not 
produce  good  seed  till  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  As  the  crop  of  seeds  depends 
upon  the  storing  of  certain  reserve 
materials  in  the  tree,  most  species  have 
special  seed  years,  when  a heavy  crop 
of  seed  is  produced-  In  White  Pine 
this  good  seed  year  may  occur  about 
every  five  years,  while  with  Scotch 
Pine  it  occurs  every  three  years. 

The  number  of  seed  produced  per 
tree  must  also  influence  a species’ 
chances  in  keeping  possession  of  the 
soil.  A White  Pine  about  fifty  years 
of  age  has  been  known  to  produce 
about200,ooo  seeds.  This  would  indicate 
that  there  should  be  a large  reproduc- 
tion of  young  pines  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  parent  tree.  The  fact  is  that  very 
few  seeds  which  fall  to  the  ground  ever 
produce  trees,  owing  to  the  following 
reasons. 

Many  seeds  are  abortive  or  have  no 
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germinating  power.  In  White  Pine 
tests  it  has  been  shown  that  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  seeds  are  use- 
less. 

In  natural  conditions,  seed  falling  to 
the  ground  often  has  no  opportunity  to 
germinate,  owing  to  lack  of  seed  bed 
conditions.  The  seed  does  not  find 
proper  lodgment  in  the  mineral  soil, 
and  is  finally  destroyed.  In  this  man- 
ner we  find  many  seeds,  such  as  acorns, 
sending  out  the  radicle  which  may 
enter  the  ground,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
protection  the  vital  parts  of  the  seed 
are  dried  up  or  otherwise  destroyed,  as 


Forest  tree  seeds  have  many  enemies, 
such  as  insects,  rodents  and  birds.  A 
large  percentage  of  such  seeds  as 
acorns,  chestnuts,  hickory  nuts  and 
basswood  are  destroyed  by  insects, 
which  live  in  the  vital  parts  of  the 
seed.  Mice,  ground  squirrels  and  other 
rodents  destroy  many  seeds,  but  fre- 
quently the  squirrel’s  destructive  pro-  * 
pensities  are  turned  to  good  account. 
Acorns  and  nuts  have  been  hidden  in 
various  nooks  which  were  good  seed 
beds,  and  have  been  left  to  germinate 
and  grow — through  neglect  or  other- 
wise of  the  squirrel.  The  seed  eating 


FIG.  1. — Showing  the  radicle  or  primary  root  of  the  acorn  just 
entering  the  ground.  The  natural  protection  of  leaves  has  been 
burned  off,  leaving  the  acorns  exposed. 


may  be  seen  in  Fig.  I.  In  this  case  the 
lack  of  leaf  litter  is  detrimental’;  but  we 
frequently  find  the  other  extreme,  es- 
pecially in  northern  coniferousi  forests. 
The  ground  is  so  covered  with  leaf  lit- 
ter, or  duff,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
seeds  to  reach  the  mineral  soil. 

The  vitality  of  the  seed  has  a great 
influence  on  the  chances  of  a species  to 
reproduce.  We  find  that  the  seeds1  of 
Elms  and  Soft  Maples  will  lose  their 
vitality  within  a few  weeks,  while  the 
seed  of  some  pines  will  remain  good 
for  several  years. 


birds  are  very  destructive,  and  devour 
the  pine  and  other  coniferous  seed's 
with  great  avidity.  Birds  will  even  eat 
the  young,  tender  coniferous  seedlings, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a large  per- 
centage of  young  seedlings  are  so-  de- 
stroyed. 

The  hardiness  of  the  seedling  must 
also  be  considered,  as  some  species 
seem  better  equipped  from  this  stand- 
point. The  White  Pine  is  weak  at  this 
point.  As  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  II.  the 
one-year-old  White  Pine  is  a very 
delicate  structure.  Such  a plant  must 
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necessarily  (have  considerable  protec- 
tion to  withstand  the  climatic  changes, 
such  as  exist  in  its  natural  range. 


FIG.  2. — Root  development  of  year 
old  White  Pine  and  Red  Oak. 

During  this  first  season  it  may  be 
hilled  by  too  much'  sun,  and  if  unpro- 


tected during  the  autumn  and  spring, 
it  will  surely  succumb  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

The  Oak,  as  may  be  seen  in  Eiig.  II., 
is  well  equipped  for  the  struggle  dur- 
ing the  seedling  stage.  After  germina- 
tion of  the  seed  the  first  movement  is 
the  'descending  of  the  primary  root  into 
the  soil.  The  root  goes  down  three 
...  and  four  inches  before  the  upward 
growth  commences,  which  is  possible 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cotyledons 
are  filled  with  reserve  nourishment.  In 
this  manner  the  seedling  becomes  well 
established,  and  is  ready  to  withstand 
adverse  conditions  of  soil  or  climate. 

It  may  be  said  that  each  tree  species 
under  natural  conditions,  has  about  an 
equal  chance  in  the  struggle  for  pos- 
session of  the  soil.  If  it  were  not  so 
some  would  have  long  ago  disappeared. 
One  species  may  be  strong  at  one  point 
and  weak  at  another,  as  is  the  case 
with  White  Pine.  White  Pine  has  a 
large  crop  of  seeds  about  every  five 
years,  and  a large  percentage  Oif  the 
seed  has  good  germinating  power  as 
well  as  prolonged  vitality.  However, 
both  the  seeds  and  the  seedlings  have 
many  enemies,  so  that  this  species  is 
not  given  an  advantage  in  the  struggle. 
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Nature  Revealed. 

By  F.  M.  Fogan,  at  the  Oratorical  Contest,  1903. 


IN  this  'age  of  gain  and  gold,  how 
few  among  us  give  any  reflection 
to  the  splendor  and  magnitude  of 
Nature.  Ambition,  with  its  lust 
of  peilf  and  power,  longing  to  place  on 
its  breast  distinction’s  worthless  badge, 
betrays  us  to  shun  Nature’s  charms, 
and  to  gaze  upon  the  gilded  glitter  of 
man’s  achievements.  Therefore  it  is 
only  when  we  cast  aside  the  cares  and 
distractions  of  life  and  withdraw  to 
some  quiet  spot  where  Nature  abounds 
in  most  luxuriant  profusion  that  we  are 
impressed  with  her  grandeur  and 
beauty. 

In  the  springtime  visit  some  wood- 
land where  all  Nature  is  bursting  forth 
in  all  her  mantle  of  leaf  and  flower,  and 
you  are  inspired  with  feelings  of  emo- 
tion when  you  view  the  wonders 
and  mysteries  of  this  great  universe. 
The  harmonious  music  of  the  trees  al- 
most persuades  us  to  quit  our  life  of 
solemn  trifles  and  to  come  and  live  with 
them.  The  tempered  light  of  the 
woods  is  like  a perpetual  morning,  en- 
folding us  in  that  mysterious  spell 
which  obliterates  all  memory  of  the 
past,  and  we  are  led  in  triumph  by 
Nature. 

How  varied  is  Nature  in  her  charms ! 
For  the  man  who  loves  might  and 
magnitude  and  power  she  has  provided 
the  great  mountains,  towering  heaven- 
ward until  their  snow-capped  peaks 
are  lost  in  the  billowy  vapors  of  the 
sky.  Or  he  may  stand  on  the  verge  of 
some  great  canyon  where  the  'dissolv- 
ing forces  of  the  centuries  have  carved 


their  way  to  a depth  almost  incredible. 
Does  he  prefer- majesty  in  motion?  If 
so,  let  him  dwell  on  the  rugged  shores 
of  old  Atlantic,  and  watch  her  cease- 
less waves  roll  leeward,  dashing  in  the 
air  their  silvery  spray  with  a force 
which  baffles  imagination,  or  tossing  on 
their  foaming  crests  the  helpless  forms 
of  some  great  ocean  greyhound. 

Behold  the  revelation  of  Nature  when 
on  some  fine  summer  night  you  gaze 
into  a cloudless  sky.  What  a spectacle 
of  peerless  grandeur  greets  your  vision. 
You  wonder  if  all  those  shining  orbs 
which  so  gorgeously  decorate  the 
firmament  are  clothed  with  tall  trees , 
and  leafy  bower,  with  high  mountains 
and  verdant  vale.  You  ponder  whether 
those  dazzling  spheres  which  hang  sus- 
pended in  silent  majesty  are  peopled 
with  individuals  as  unworthy  and  un- 
grateful as  we.  And  as  you  watch 
them  trace  their  pathway  through  the 
endless  realms  of  space,  you  are  im- 
pelled to  believe,  in  spite  of  all  your 
doubts  and  dogmas,  that  there  is  a 
Guiding  Hand  which  shapes  the 
destinies  of  this  great  universe.  The 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  spectacle 
are  the  eloquent  witnesses  of  peace 
and  progress,  and  justify  our  long 
cherished  hope  of  immortality. 

What  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom 
are  to  be  drawn  from  Nature’s  exhaust- 
less store ! Can  it  be  possible  that  all 
through  these  years  our  elementary 
training  has  kept  us  in  unpardonable 
ignorance  of  this  knowledge,  and  that 
it  is  only  with  a dawning  of  the 
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twentieth  century  that  our  leaders  in 
educational  thought  -have  awakened  to 
view  the  sacred  truths  which  are  here 
revealed. 

Four  centuries  ago,  the  great  Shake- 
speare was  impressed  with  this  vision 
which  he  poetically  portrayed  as 
“Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything.”  The  golden  beams  of  a 
new  era  are  breaking  when  we  'shall 
banish  the  artificial  and  insincere ; 
when  each  student  shall  be  privileged 
to  hear  and  understand  the  tongues  in 
trees ; to  read  the  books  that  are  being 
written  by  the  running  brooks,  and  by 
the  knowledge  of  their  language  delve 
into  the  ponderous  volumes  of  the 
ages ; to  interpret  the  sermons  of  the 
stones,  and  to  see  the  good  in  every- 
thing. 

The  light  which  reveals  these  hidden 
mysteries  is  the  knowledge  of  natural 
science.  A study  of  these  subjects  un- 
folds to  man  the  marvellons  processes 
of  Nature,  the  great  laws  of  harmonious 
forces,  and  tell  him  the  long  and  in- 
tricate story  of  the  past.  Set  in  a 
knowledge  of  their  relations,  the  com- 
monplace becomes  beautiful,  and  the 
beautiful  sublime.  Let  us  gaze  for  a 
moment  upon  the  picture  which  a 
knowledge  of  botany  reveals.  The 
botanist  who  can  interpret  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  trees  may  hear  them  declare 
in  language  too  eloquent  for  utterance, 
“We  take  the  impurities  from  the  air 
you  have  breathed  and  transform  them 
into  fragrance  and  beauty ; we  gather 
the  gases  from  your  fires  and  factories 
and  change  them  into  energy  and  life ; 
we  steal  the  sunlight  from  the 
sky  and  preserve  it  all  through 
the  ages  for  the  comfort  and  benefit 
of  man.” 

Researches  in  chemistry  reveal  Na- 
ture in  still  more  wondrous  ways.  By 


the  study  of  this  great  branch  of 
natural  science,  we  become  familiar 
with  the  materials  of  which  the  great 
mountains  are  composed,  as  well  as  the 
atoms  and  elements  which'  form  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  animal  life.  We 
learn  something  regarding  those  forces 
which  give  us  motion  and  energy,  and 
which  fan  the  flickering  spark  called 
-life.  By  a further  study  of  this  sub- 
ject we  learn  that  no  way  is  yet  re- 
vealed to  man  by  which  one  atom  of 
matter  can  be  either  created  or  de- 
stroyed. This  great  law  is  as  steadfast 
as  eternity,  therefore  we  must  believe 
that  every  particle  about  us,  as  well  as 
the  varied  elements  of  which  our 
bodies  are  composed,  have  been  in  ex- 
istence since  time  immemorial,  arid  that 
the  present  order  of  nature,  as  revealed 
to  us,  is  merely  a passing  picture  in  the 
great  or  o cess  ion. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  mysteries 
of  Nature  revealed  by  the  study  of 
geology.  It  is  only  by  a knowledge  of 
this  subject  that  we  are  permitted  to 
peruse  the  countless  volumes  which 
are  being  written  by  the  running 
brooks,  and  to  understand  the  eloquent 
sermons  which  lare  spoken  by  the  little 
stones  on  the  wayside.  The  geologist 
who  ajppreeiates  hiis  calling  realizes  that 
every  fact  of  nature  is  significant,  and 
provides  a broader  'and  loftier  platform 
from  which  to  view  the  receding  and 
hazy  vistas  of  the  past.  A study  of 
this  subject  reveals  the  chemical,  min- 
eral and  biological  changes  which  are 
ever  occurring  in  the  air  and  the  ocean, 
in  the  solid  globe,  and  the  organisms 
by  which  it  is  inhabited.  Geology  at- 
tempts to  unravel  the  processes  by 
which  we  have  arrived  at  our  present 
state  of  existence  and  to  read  to  us  the 
history  of  the  ages.  These  processes 
are  continuous,  the  cycles  move  ever 
onward,  each  progressing  toward  some 
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distant  goal  which'  human  wisdom  can 
yet  but  vaguely  apprehend. 

What  a curriculum  is  here  for  the 
student,  and  what  insipration  for  the 
teacher  of  the  twentieth  century ! It 
was  with  the  simple  truths  of  Nature 
that  the  Great  Instructor  of  Man  im- 
pressed his  hearers.  “Consider  the 
lilies  how  they  grow,  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,”  has  been  ringing 
all  through  the  centuries,  and  has 
moulded  more  characters  and  inspired 
more  lives  than  all  the  classics  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.  Wordsworth  was 
so  inspired  with  a vision  of  these  truths 
that  he  declared,  with  poetic  eloquence  : 

“There  was  a time  when  meadow, 
grove  and  stream, 

The  earth  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light; 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a 
•dream.” 

Get  us  consider  the  marvellous  in- 
fluence which  revealed  Nature  as  ex- 
erted over  the  mind  and  genius  of 
man.  We  are  told  that  every  great 
thought  or  invention  is  but  the  result 
of  some  vision  flashed  upon  man’s 
mental  lens.  James  Watt  saw  that 
steam  from  the  bailing  waiter  in  the 
kettle  could  raise  its  lid.  This  simple 
act  of  Nature  left  its  impression  upon 
that  receptive  mind,  and  the  picture 
produced  was  the  steam  engine,  that 
mighty  power  with  its  countless 
achievements  and  its  unlimited  possi- 
bilities ; that  master  force  which 
lightens  the  labor  of  man,  which 
climbs  the  mountain  slope,  and  con- 
veys us  with  the  fleetness  of  a bird 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  land  to 
land. 

Witness  the  effect  of  Nature’s  law  as 
revealed  to  Newton.  He  saw  the  apple 


fall  from  the  tree,  and  it  reflected  upon 
his  great  brain  the  power  and  possibil- 
ities of  gravitation.  Contemplating,  as 
nature  suggested,  he  was  able  to  ex- 
plain that  great  force  which  prevents 
the  destruction  of  this  rapidly-revolv- 
ing globe,  and  to  tell  us  how  Mother 
Earth  ever  journeys  on  her  trackless 
path  euilded  by  the  steadfast  arm  of 
this  great  power. 

Franklin  saw  the  lightning  flash,  and 
it  revealed  to  'him  the  possibilities  of 
the  air,  and  behold  to-day  the  wonders 
of  electricity.  By  its  gigantic  force 
ponderous  machinery  is  made  to  move, 
by  its  subtle  influence  our  homes  are 
brightened,  our  sick  are  made  well,  and 
our  criminals  meet  their  doom.  Mar- 
coni 'heard  the  echo  of  the  song  bird 
wafted  by  electric  waves  vibrating  on 
the  far  off  hillside.  The  sweet  cadence 
of  the  music  inspired  the  genius  of  his 
young  brain  to  study  Nature’s  laws,  and 
to-day  man  speaks  with  man  in  mid 
ocean  or  upon  the  shores  of  some  far- 
distant  land. 

Imagine,  if  possible,  the  influence 
which  revealed  Nature  as  exerted  upon 
the  mind  and  genius  of  poets.  The 
poet  of  Nature  gazes  upon  the  land- 
scape tinted  by  the  gilded  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  to  him  all  creation  is 
clothed  in  beauty  and  splendor.  His 
imagination  and  very  soul  are  pierced 
with  unusual  vividness,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  that  thrill,  that  glow  of 
emotion,  is  Poetry.  Nature  woos  his 
spirit  in  manifold  ,amd  mysterious  ways. 
She  elevates  him  with  her  vastness 
and  grandeur ; she  gladdens  him  with 
her  beauty;  she  restores  him  with  her 
calm.  The  light  which  science  and 
philosophy  shed  upon  life  is  reflected 
by  Nature,  and  the  poet  permeates  their 
messages  with  a higher  meaning  and 
transfigures  them  with  a splendor  al- 
most divine.  It  needed  not  the  classics 
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of  man’s  university  to  enable  Words- 
worth to  read  their  books  and  to 

“Murmur  near  those  running-  brooks, 
A sweeter  music  than  their  own.” 

Robert  Burns  required  no  knowledge 
of  Greek  or  Latin  to  interpret  the 
whisperings  of  the  mountain  daisy.  He 
needed  no  study  of  Roman  classics  to 
understand  the  great  truths  which  Na- 
ture reveals.  Those  truths  which  he 
has  stamped  with  his  poetic  genius, 
Which  have  inspired  the  great  men  of 
centuries  past,  and  which  will  be  the 
rule  and  guide  of  man  as  long  as  time 
shall  last. 

The  brilliant  thoughts  of  Nature’s 
poets  are  among  the  brightest  flowers 
bequeathed  to  man.  Their  leaves  may 
have  long  since  withered  and  died,  but 
the  fragrant  nectar  of  their  bloom  has 
been  wafted  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, brightening  and  beautifying  life 
and  adding  lustre  to  the  brain  and 
genius  of  man. 


And  now  in  closing,  let  me  say, 
honor  to  the  men  from  whose  lives  we, 
have  gathered  these  sparks  of  Nature’s 
wealth,  whose  words  have  instructed, 
whose  examples  have  encouraged,  and 
whose  thoughts  have  inspired.  Honor 
to  the  men  who  have  made  us  see  the 
mvsiteries  of  this  great  universe 
through  a brighter  and  a better  lens, 
who  (have  revealed  to  us  in  countless 
ways : 

“The  wondrous  store  of  charms 
Which  Nature  to1  her  votaries  yields ; 
The  warbling  woodland, 

The  resounding  shore, 

The  ipomp  of  groves, 

The  garniture  of  fields, 

All  that  the  genial  rays  of  morning 
gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of 
even, 

All  that  the  mountains  shelling  bosom 
shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificance  of 
Heaven.” 


Pa 
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The  Protective  Goloration  of  Animals. 

By  R.  Caesar,  ’o8 


THE  abundance  of  animal  life 
around  us  in  the  form  of 
quadrupeds  of  various  kinds, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects, 
etc.,  gives  all  of  us  a chance  to  interest 
ourselves  during  our  leisure  moments 
in  studying  in  what  way  and  to  what 
extent  the  respective  coloring  of  each 
of  these  different  kinds  of  animals 
helps  them  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, which  they,  as  truly  as  we,  have 
to  face.  Protective  coloration  of  one 
kind  or  of  another  is  very  common  in 
nature  and  is  found  to  some  degree  at 
least  in  almost  every  kind  of  animal, 
from  the  polar  bear  to  the  smallest  in- 
sect. To  attemnt  therefore,  to  discuss 
the  subject  as  a whole  would  be  absurd, 
hence  I shall  confine  my  remarks  to  a 
few  points  of  interest  about  fish,  birds 
and  insects. 

If  we  look  at  the  color  of  fish  we 
find  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  back  or  entire  upper  surface  is 
dark  colored,  while  the  belly,  or  lower 
surface  is  decidedly  whitish.  Can  such 
coloration  be  considered  protective? — 
that  is,  does  it  help  a fish  either  to 
secure  its  prey  or  to  avoid  its  enemies 
more  easily?*  All  that  seems  necessary 
to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
qustion  is  to  remember  that  when  we 
look  down  upon  water  it  appears  dark, 
but  when  we  dive  beneath  the  surface 
and  look  up  towards  the  light  it  ap- 
pears almost  white.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  a fish’s  colors  are  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  fit  in  with  its  surroundings 


and  to  assist  it  in  its  manner  of  life  by 
rendering  it  more  inconspicuous  to 
foes  and  prey  alike. 

If  this  peculiar  color  scheme,  as  we 
may  call  it,  is  of  advantage  to  fish,  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  a some- 
what similar  scheme  in  fowl  that  live 
on  the  water,  and  such  we  find  to  be 
the  case  to  a very  large  extent,  though 
there  are  many  exceptions  or  apparent 
exceptions.  Good  examples  of  a similar 
sort  of  coloring  to  what  we  see  in  fish 
are  to  be  seen  in  looms  and  in  many 
kinds  of  ducks  and  grebes.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  exceptions  or  appar- 
ent exceptions  to  this  kind  of  colora- 
tion is,  I believe,  to  be  found  in  a care- 
ful study  of  the  difference  in  habits  of 
these  birds.  Such  a study,  moreover, 
will  lead  us  to  observe  the  shore  birds 
and  waders  and  tlheir  wonderful  adap- 
tation in  form  and  color  to  their  mode 
of  life,  for  instance,  who  has  not 
marvelled  at  the  inconspicuousness  of 
•sandpipers  on  the  sandy  beech?  or  who 
has  not  mistaken  the  bittern  for  a piece 
of  projecting  stick  or  root,  as  it  stood 
motionless  and  silent  in  the  shallow 
pool  ? 

The  time  in  a bird’s  life,  however, 
when  it  most  needs  protective  colora- 
tion is  during  the  nesting  season.  Now, 
that  many  of  our  birds  are  beginning 
to  make  their  nests,  every  bird-lover 
should  endeavor  to  find  out  for  himself 
how  far  each  incubating  bird  is  ren- 
dered inconspicuous  by  its  peculiar 
kind  of  coloration.  W e should  not 
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forget,  moreover,  that  color  protection 
is  most  potent  when  its  possessor  is  mo- 
tionless, and  this  state  of  affairs  we 
find  in  birds  on  their  nests. 

The  difference  'in  color  between  our 
brilliantly-arrayed  male  birds,  like  the 
male  indigo  bunting,  bob-odink,  red- 
winged  blackbird,  rose-breasted  gross- 
beak,  and  scarlet  tanager,  and  the  dull 
or  plainly  colored  females  of  these 
same  birds,  is  largely  to  be  explained 
on  the  ground  that  among  such  birds 
it  is  the  female  that  does  the  hatching, 
and  hence  nature  has  granted  her  a 
high  degree  of  protective  coloration, 
which  the  male  does  not  possess. 

Without,  however,  going  further  into 
the  many  problems  that  color  protec- 
tion among  birds  suggest,  let  us  pass 
at  once  to  the  insects.  Here  it  is  that 
we  find  the  most  interesting  and  rich- 
est field  for  studying  our  special  sub- 
ject. There  are  great  numbers  of 
caterpillars  or  other  kinds  of  larvae,  or 
of  the  mature  insects  themselves,  that 
harmonize  almost  perfectly  in  color 
with  the  plants  they  feed  upon  or  with 
the  things  upon  which  they  rest.  I need 
only  mention  such  familiar  examples 
as  the  caterpillars  of  tlhe  cabbage  but- 
terfly, the  grasshoppers,  the  walking- 
sticks  and  the  numerous  moths  that 
rest  during  the  day  on  the  bark  of  trees 
and  so  closely  resemble  it  that  they  are 
seldom  seen. 

But  one  may  naturally  say,  “We  can 
understand  how  such  colors  as  these 
protect  insects,  but  how  about  those 
brilliantly-colored  caterpillars,  beetles, 
butterflies,  bugs,  bees,  and  wasps  that 
are  so  easily  seen  and  yet  do  not  ap- 
pear even  to  try  to  conceal  themselves, 
how  do  they  manage  to  escape  annihil- 
ation by  their  foes?”  The  answer  to 
this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  that  nature  can  reveal  to  us. 
Nearly  all  of  these  insects  will  be  found 


to  possess  something  that  renders  them 
undesirable  morsels  for  birds.  This  in 
some  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  bees  and 
wasps,  is  the  power  to  sting ; in  others, 
such  as  the  ladybird  beetles,  potato 
beetles  and  some  kinds  of  butterflies, 
it  is  the  power  to  emit  a very  ill- 
smelling or  ill-tasting  fluid,  or  the  pos- 
session of  some  nauseating  quality 
that  renders  them  unpalatable ; in  other 
casesnt  is  the  presence  of  rough  spines 
or  hairs,  such  as  are  found  on  many 
kinds  of  caterpillars.  Grant  Allen  says 
that,  “For  a bird  to  attempt  to  swallow 
one  of  these  hairy  or  bristly  caterpillars 
would  be  much  the  same  thing  as  if 
you  or  I were  to  try  to  swallow  a 
clothes-brush.”  Now  if  each  oif  these 
kinds  of  insects  had  not  some  dis- 
tinguishing  mark  or  color  by  which  it 
could  easily  be  recognized,  a bird 
would  have  to  try  each  insect  before 
it  could  tell  whether  it  was  fit  to  eat 
or  not ; hence  it  is  of  mutual  advantage 
to  bird  and  insect  alike  that  the  latter 
should  possess  these  brilliant  or 
“warning  colors”  as  they  are  usually 
called. 

But,  perhaps,  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  system  of  protection  by  warn- 
ing colors  is  the  existence  of  many  in- 
sects that,  though  quite  defenceless 
and  edible,  yet  protect  themselves  by 
mimicking  the  colors  and  actions  of 
other  self-defended  insects  like  bees, 
wasps,  and  certain  kinds  of  beetles 
and  of  butterflies.  Examples  of  in- 
sects possessing  such  mimicry  are  rove 
beetles*  which  imitate  wasps,  many 
kinds  of  flies  that  imitate  bees,  and  the 
famous  case  of  the  viceroy  butterfly 
that  looks  almost  exacty  like  the  well 
known  red  monarch.  There  are  in 
reality  hundreds  of  similar  cases  of 
mimicry,  but  an  interesting  fact  is  al- 
ways found  to  hold  true  of  each  case, 
namely,  that  the  insect  that  mimics 
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always  lives  in  the  same  district  as  the 
one  mimicked,  and  always  is  less 
numerous  than  the  latter.  Of  course 
this  stands  to  reason,  because  if  it  were 
not  so  birds  would  have  no  reason  for 
avoiding  these  mimickers,  and  in  fact 
there  would  be  no  sense  in  the  name. 

Lack  of  space,  however,  forbids  our 
discussing  color  protection  at  greater 
length,  but  in  conclusion  let  us  not 
exaggerate  the  benefit  received  from 
protective  coloration  and  imagine  that 
any  one  claims  that  it  is  a perfect  safe- 
guard for  animals  against  their  foes. 
The  fact  is  that  all  of  the  above-men- 
tioned animals  are  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  attacked  and  killed  by  other 
enemies  than  man  in  spite  of  their 
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coloration,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  more  would  perish  if  they  had 
not  these  colors ; hence  color  protection 
is  a very  important  factor  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species. 

The  peculiar  pleasure  a subject  like 
this  can  give  to  those  who  devote  their 
attention  to  it  reminds  us  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Longfellow : 

“And  Ihe  wandered  away  and  away, 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 
Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 

She  would  sing  a more  wonderful  song, 
Or  tell  a more  wonderful  tale.” 


NATURE. 

As  a .fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o’er, 

Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed, 

Half  willing,  half  reluctant  to  .be  led, 

And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the  floor, 

Still  gazing  at  them  through  the  open  door, 

Nor  wh'oly  reassured  and  comforted, 

By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead, 

Which’,  though  more  splendid,  may  not  please  him  more ; 

So  Nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 
Our  playthings,  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand, 

Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go, 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wished  to  go  or  stay, 

Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 

How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what  we  know. 

— Longfellozv. 
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Nature  For  Its  Own  Sake. 

By  A.  E.  Srater,  ’08. 

The  beauty  which  old  Greece  or  Rome 
Sung,  painted,  wrought,  lies  close  at  hand, 

We  need  but  eye  and  ear 
In  all  our  daily  walks  to  trace 
The  anthems  of  incarnate  grace, 

The  hymns  of  God  to  hear. 


HOW  many,, have  stopped  to  con- 
sider seriously  what  “Nature 
Study”  implies,  and  yet  the 
agriculture  problem  of  this 
country  depends  largely  upon  the  solv- 
ing of  the  Nature  study  idea. 

To  some  it  would  seem  that  this 
question  of  Nature  Study  has  but  recent- 
ly attracted  attention,  and  yet  it  is  as 
old  as  the  hills  themselves.  The  great- 
est writers  and  thinkers  of  these  End 
other  days  have  been  keenest  stu- 
dents of  Nature.  It  was  from  Nature  that 
Huxley,  Darwin,-  Browning,  Tennyson, 
Wordsworth,  Eliot  and  Chaucer  drew 
their  inspiration.  Nature,  with  her 
mysterious  forces  everywhere  at  work, 
gave  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  and 
the  Norsemen  material  for  the  wonder- 
ful myths  that  have  told  so  markedly 
in  the  history  and  culture  of  these 
people.  The  principles,  upon  which 
great  inventions  hiave  been  made, 
were  first  in  nature’s  keeping, 
locked  in  the  realms  of  the  unknown. 
Upon  a nation’s  power  to  discover  and 
apply  these  hidden  forces  is  determined 
her  place  among  the  nations. 

Nature  study  is  a many  sided  prob- 
lem. Thus  it  may  be  approached,  from 
an  economic,  aesthetic,  educational, 
ethical  or  religious  standpoint,  with 


— Whittier . 

one  of  two  objects  in  view:  either  to 
discover  new  truth  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge,  or  to  put  one  in  a.  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  Nature  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  joy  of  living. 
The  first  object  is  more  of  a science- 
teaching movement,  and  its  professed 
purpose  is  to  make  investigators  and 
specialists.  The  second  object  is  pure- 
ly a Nature  study  movement,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  enable  every  person  to 
live  a richer,  fuller  life,  whatever  his 
business  or  profession  may  be. 

As  an  agricultural  people  it  is  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  latter  purpose 
that  we  must  strive  to  attain.  Nature 
study,  then,  is  not  to  be  approached  as 
a science  or  an  art,  but  rather  as  a 
study  of  Nature  for  its  own  sake.  We 
look  to  our  scientists  and  investigators 
for  knowledge  that  will  enable  us  to 
combat  insect  foes  and  plant  diseases; 
for  improved  methods  of  feeding  live 
stock  in  the  most  'economical  manner, 
and  for  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
field  crops.  This  is  largely  the  work 
of  our  agricultural  colleges  and  'experi- 
ment stations,  and  rightly  so.  But 
do-es  this  solve  the  problem  that  now 
confronts  this  country — how  to  keep 
the  boys  on  the  farm,  and  thus  stay  the 
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mad  exodus  into  the  cities?  What  is 
needed  is  rather  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  the  thing’s  with  which  the  farmer 
lives  and  has  to  do,  but  does  not  see,  or 
sees  but  blindly ; for  a man  is  happy 
only  when  he  is  in  sympathy  with  his 
environment.  The  value  of  this  method 
lies  not  in  learning,  but  rather  in  inter- 
esting' and  inspiring  a man  to  a nobler, 
stronger  and  higher  life  by  showing 
him  the  wonderful  beauty  all  around 
him  and  enabling  him  to  realize  the 
divine  plan  which'  universal  nature! 
obeys. 

Pooe  beautifully  expresses  this 
thought  thus : 

“Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private 
road, 

But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Na- 
ture’s God.” 

Nature  is  above  all.  Men  and  their 
deeds  pass  away,  but  Nature  is  im- 
mortal. And  the  great  peace  of  it.  There 
are  times  in  a man’s  life  when,  tired 
and  disappointed  with  the  struggle, 
and  with'  the  gross,  materialism  of  our 
age,  he  seeks  to  escape,  to  be  alone 
with  Nature,  and  there  to  learn  obedi- 
ence, patience,  peace. 

Who  has  not  fell  the  peace  of  the 
river,  as  it  steals  over  one,  with  its 
stillness  and  freshness.  A day  spent  in 
a canoe  is  not  only  a revelation  of 
Nature,  but  of  ourselves.  The  quiet 
drift  along  between  the  wooded  banks, 
and  the  coolness  and  shade  from  bank 
and  bush  wake  memories  perhaps  of 
an  earlier,  a simpler,  and  a nobler  life. 
In  spite  of  our  materialism  we  can 


never  forget  the  nature  that  sent  us 
forth. 

Then,  too,  where  are  we  to  go  but  to 
Nature  to  learn  reverence  and  law- 
abiding  qualities  as  well  as  to  see  the 
beautiful  and  harmonious  in  alii  their 
difierent  forms.  “Lead  the  child  out 
into  the  world  of  nature,  it  is  his  native 
air,”  cried  Froebel.  A scientist  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  nature  becomes  a 
better,  a greater,  and  a nobler  man.  A 
farmer  filled  with  this  same  love  be- 
comes, in  addition  to  this,  a better 
agriculturist. 

Finally,  if  we  can  find  a Nature  study 
that  shall  insure  a sincere  love  for  Na- 
ture we  shall  be  laying  the  surest  pos- 
sible foundation  for  strong,  religious 
character. 

When  one  feels  the  mighty  silence  of 
the  unknown,  is  rapt  in  admiration  at 
the  infinite  realms  of  violet  blue  sweep- 
ing outward  land  upward,  the  spirit 
leaps  out  in  response  to  the  Great 
Silence — the  hush  that  tells  of  limitless 
space.  Instinctively  all  races  oif  men, 
whether  savage  or  civilized,  raise  their 
eyes  toward  the  heavens,  as  though  be- 
yond the  blue  dome  rested  the  seat  of 
final  justice,  and  its  shining  light  was 
a manifestation  of  Supreme  Power. 

We  are  all  unconsciously  touched  by 
the  hand  of  Nature,  therefore  let  us 
remember  that  the  true  Nature  study 
idea  consists  not  in  classified  knowl- 
edge of  botanical  terms,  or  scientific 
formulae,  but  rather  in  closest  contact, 
keenest  observation,  and  deepest  en- 
joyment of  the  beautiful,  sublime  and 
emotional  around  us. 
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The  present  month  sees  the  Third 
year  students  engaged  in  the  Nature 
IFiHtUtC  Study  course.  In  the  past  a 

Stufct)  good  deal  of  &rumblin&  has 

been  done  by  those  tak- 
ing this  course,  for  it  has  seemed 
to  many  to  be  very  largely  a 
waste  of  valuable  time.  They  have 
thought  that  there  was  but  little 
t-o  be  obtained  from  the  course,  and 
consequently  they  have  not  made  very 
strenuous  efforts  to  utilize  the  possi- 
bilities which  have  lain  around  them. 

It  is  important  that  students  catch 
the  true  import  of  the  subject  of  their 
studies  and  that  they  see  it  in  relation 
to  other  phases  of  activity.  Especially 
is  this  true  regarding  Nature  Study. 
This  has  two  principal  values ; first, 
the  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  the  collection  of  accurate 
information  regarding  the  common 
things  around  about  us  ; and  second,  the 
formation  of  a deep  appreciation  of 
these  things  for  their  own  sake,  and 


not  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge 
gained.  This  second  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject probably  in  many  instances  grows 
out  of  the  first,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily arise  therefrom.  In  order  that  a 
Nature  Study  course  may  fulfil  its 
mission  the  students  must  come  to  a 
realization  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
common  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
countryside,  and  of  the  coloring  of  sky 
and  landscape.  In  a course  of  but  six 
weeks  duration  it  is  not  possible  for 
students  to  collect  a very  large  store  of 
information,  but  in  that  time  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a student’s  whole 
outlook  upon  nature  may  be  changed 
and  his  world  correspondingly  enriched 
and  enlarged. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  fields  in 
which  most  can  be  done  for  the  cause 
of  true  Nature  Study  is  the  Public 
School.  Public  School  children  are  at 
an  age  when  curiosity  is  keenest  and 
when  the  mind,  unfettered  by  a multi- 
tude of  technical  studies,  and  fresh 
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because  of  its  youth,  is  most  impression- 
able to  the  song  of  birds  and  the  rich- 
ness of  landscapes.  Starting  with  a 
child  with  keen  perception  and  love  for 
the  thing’s  of  the  open  air,  it  is  possible 
to  develop  a scientist,  but  with  a 
scientist  only  to  start  with,  it  is  difficult 
and  perhaps  impossible  to  produce  a 
nature  student  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term. 


Winners 
of  tbe  ’05 
Scholarship 
flhehal 


J.  Bracken,  06. 

R.  W.  Mills,  07. 

The  second  winner  of  the  ’05  trophy 
has  just  been  announced  by  the  class 
of  ’07.  We  need  not  re- 
fer to  the  conditions 
upon  which  this  .prize 
is  won,  as  it  has  already 
been  dealt  with  in 
back  numbers  of  this  journal,  but  one 
point  is  unique  about  the  winning  of 
the  medal,  and  that  is  that  the  winner’s 
classmates  are  his  judges.  This  fea- 
ture makes  the  award  of  special  inter- 
est to  all  the  members  of  the  class,  and 
the  distinction  of  being  chosen  very 
gratifying  to  the  successful  candidate. 
To  be  the  best  all-round  man  in  the 
year  means  more  than  is  suggested  in 
the  term  at  first  sight.  It  means  that 


R.  W.  MILLS. 


a man  must  give  largely  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  the  interests  of  the  student 
body,  as  well  as  to  his  personal  inter- 
ests. Thus  it  comes  that  the  trophy  is 
given  largely  to  the  unselfish  man,  and 
is  a tribute  to  the  winner’s  altruistic 
views.  To  the  various  college  societies 
Mills  has  lent  himself  willingly 
throughout  his  entire  course,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  association  that  has  npt 
got  some  good  thing  to  show  as  a 
tribute  to  his  ability  and  energy.  The 
Review  extends  to  him  its  heartiest 
congratulations. 


A PICTURE. 

Gray  skies,  gray  streets,  and  dreariness, 

A tired  woman  and  a fretful  child; 

A crimson  leaf  whirled  by  a vagrant  breeze, 

A wreath  of  something  fresh  and  sweet  and  wild ! 

A woman  smiling  through  her  weariness, 

A little  child  with  happy  laughing  eyes ; 

How  close  is  heaven  when  a crimson  leaf, 

Can  open  thus  the  gates  of  paradise. 

— Helen  Field  Fischer  in  the  “Outlook.” 
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SINCE  our  last  issue  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  and  about 
the  college.  Where  are  the 
Ereshies?  They  aren’t  here.  They’re 
everywhere,  . in  every  corner.  It’s 
just  like  them.  Where  are  the 
jolly,  hooting,  complacent,  conse- 
quential, wise  (in  their  own 
estimation)  Sophs?  “All  over,”  too, 
but  all  over  in  a wider  sense  than  are 
the  Eresthies,  for  the  former,  many  of 
them,  will  not  be  returning  and  so  have 
gone  to  their  widely  separated  homes — 
Japan,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba, 
England,  Quebec.  And  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  what  of  them?  The  former 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  exams  are 
over  and  that  for  them  there  will  be  no 
more  exams  for  a whole  year,  are  en- 
gaged in  the  rambles,  excursions,  and 
discussions  incidental  to  Nature  Study. 
The  Senior  year ! Care  sits  upon  their 
brows.  May  fortune  attend  them. 
Their  fate  hangs  in  the  balance.  May 
they  get  their  B.  S.  A/s,  if  not  now, 
why  some  other  time.  May  they  arise 
and  shine  and  do  their  country  great 
and  noble  service,  as  so  many  of  their 
predecessors  have  done  in  days  gone 
by. 


Another  addition  is  being  made  to 
the  college  equipment  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  steel  tank,  which  is  being  erected 
by  the  Walkerville  Bridge  Company. 
This  supplies  a long-felt  need,  the  old 
tank  in  the  tower  having  long  since 
proved  itself  inadequate.  The  present 
structure  in  course  of  erection  is  to  be 
120  feet  high  and  45x45  at  the  base, 
with  a capacity  of  50,000  gallons.  It  is 
situated  between  the  east  wing  of  the 
college  and  the  car  tracks.  This  should 
furnish  abundance  of  water  under 
strong  pressure  in  case  of  fire,  which 
in  Canada  in  the  last  few  months,  has 
been  unusually  active  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  and  property.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  keep  fire 
apparatus  in  the  very  highest  state  of 
efficiency  and  to  provide  every  needed 
auxiliary  for  fire  fighting  purposes. 
Moreover,  there  will  now  be  an  abund- 
ance of  water  for  ordinary  purposes  in 
both  this  institution  and  the  Macdonald 
Institute,  which  latter  heretofore  has 
been  using  city  water. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  2nd, 
Prof.  McCallum,  of  Toronto  University, 
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delivered  a lecture  in  Massey  Hall, 
on  “Victoria  Falls.”  The  lecture 
graphically  described  his  long  journey 
to  the  interior  of  Africa,  giving  much 
information  regarding  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  country  and  people  in  the 
African  regions  passed  through.  Many 
lantern  slides  were  exhibited,  showing 
even  plainer  than  words  what  manner 
of  people  they  are  wh'o  live  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  Africa. 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  usual  special 
service  appropriate  to  the  occasion  was 
held  in  Massey  Hall.  Rev.  Dr.  Bal- 
lantyne.  of  Knox  College,  Toronto, 
preached  an  able  sermon.  Special 
music  was  provided  by  the  choir. 

The  Annual  Sophomore  Dinner  took 
place  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  on 
Friday  evening,  April  12th.  At  9 o’clock 
the  dining-room  doors  were  thrown 
open,  revealing  a magnificent  spectacle, 
a spectacle  which  did  great  credit  to 
the  management  of  the  hotel  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  Sophomores.  The 
tables  of  the  beautiful  dining-room 
were  gayly  decorated  with  a profusion 
of  cut  flowers,  carnations  and  roses 
predominating,  and  were  loaded  with 
an  abundance  of  tempting  viands.  At 
each  man’s  place  was  a dainty  bou- 
quet, a souvenir  booklet,  and  an 
elaborate  gilt-edged  menu  card.  The 
booklet  is  deserving  of  special  mention 
and  certainly  reflects  credit  upon  the 
committee  which  prepared  it,  as  well 
as  upon  the  publishers  who  printed  it. 
On  the  inside  of  the  first  leaf  were  the 
class  officers — W.  Strong,  president ; 
H.  W.  McGill,  vice-president ; A.  G. 
Turney,  secretary,  and  the  committee, 
consisting  of  the  class  officers  and  in 
addition  Messrs.  A.  D.  Campbell  and 
A.  McLaren.  Next  came  a fine  view  of 
the  college  dormitory,  followed  by  a 


list  of  the  toasts,  including  “The 
King,”  “Our  Alma  Mater,”  “The 
Staff,”  “Our  Sister  Classes,”  “Class  of 
’09”  and  “Agriculture.”  Then  came  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  with  their  addresses,  and  on  the 
last  page  a view  of  Massey  Hall,  mak- 
ing in  all  a booklet  of  eight  pages. 
These  having  been  duly  inspected, 
everyone  got  busy  and  ample  justice 
was  done  to  the  bill-of-fare.  During  the 
sumptuous  repast  charming  music  was 
dispensed  by  Thain’s  orchestra.  Next 
followed  the  programme  of  toasts,  in- 
terspersed with'  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  by  members  of  the  class.  This 
part  of  the  proceedings  was  character- 
ized by  originality,  informality  and  an 
unlimited  amount  of  wit  and  humor, 
Various  “rubs”  were  administered, 
even  members  of  the  staff  who 
were  present  coming  in  for  their 
share.  The  very  best  of  feeling,  how- 
ever, prevailed  throughout.  Everyone 
must  admit  that  this  year’s  banquet 
was  the  best  held  yet  by  a Sophomore 
class ; in  short,  it  was  a complete  suc- 
cess and  a great  credit  to  the  Second 
year,  who,  on  this  occasion,  met  to- 
gether for  probably  the  last  time  as  a 
class.  Among  the  guests  present  were 
President  Creelman  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Rittenhouse ; Messrs.  J.  H.  Reed,  W. 
H.  Day  and  W.  P.  Gamble,  represent- 
ing the  staff;  J.  B.  Fairbairn,  College 
Secretary;  H.  H.  LeDrew,  Manager 
O.  A.  C.  Review,  and  the  Presidents  of 
the  Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

At  a meeting  of  the  student  body, 
held  recently,  the  following  were  elect- 
ed to  The  Review  staff : Agricultural 
editor,  W.  A.  Bowes;  Experimental, 
A.  E.  Slater ; Horticultural,  R.  M. 
Winslow ; “Old  Boys,”  H.  W.  McGill ; 
College  Life,  A.  G.  Turney;  Locals,  G. 
LeLacheur ; Assistant  Manager,  P.  E. 
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Angle ; Assistant  Editor,  A.  D.  Camp- 
bell. D.  M.  Rose  continues  as  Editor, 
and  H.  H.  LeDrew  as  Manager. 

The  Literary  Society  is  to  be  manned 
next  term  by  the  following  officers : 
President,  W.  A.  Brown ; vice-presi- 
dent, (not  elected)  ; secretary,  W.  M. 
Waddell;  treasurer,  W.  R.  Reek. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  and  the  Wellington 
Eield  Naturalists’  Club  was  held  at 
the  college  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April!  10th.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
attendance,  there  were  present  some  of 
the  new  Nature  Study  class,  consisting 
of  teachers  from  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, Quebec  and  Ontario. 

Dr.  Bethune  gave  a very  interesting 
and  instructive  talk  on  the  silkworms, 
taking  up  their  life  history,  methods  of 
rearing  and  of  obtaining  the  silk. 
Photographs  illustrating  the  mode  of 
work  in  Japan  were  shown,  also  speci- 
mens of  moths  and  cocoons. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  exhibited  a number 


of  botanical  specimens  sent  by  Mr. 
Tytler  from  California.  Mr.  Moore 
also  exhibited  some  diving  beetles  alive 
in  a jar  of  water,  and  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  their  life  history. 

A number  of  observations  regarding 
moulting  habits,  arrival  of  birds,  etc., 
were  brought  before  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions, held  on  March  27th,  was  one  of 
considerable  interest.  A live  red 
squirrel  was  shown  and  discussed  as  to 
its  injurious  and  beneficial  habits. 
Three  counts  were  recorded  in  its  favor 
and  three  against  it — it  helps  to  refor- 
est by  burying  nuts,  eats  injurious  in- 
sects, is  ornamental ; destroys  eggs  and 
young  of  bird's,  girdles  small  limbs  and 
eats  terminal  buds  of  conifers. 

Mr.  Jarvis  exhibited  a live  sparrow- 
hawk,  captured  March  25th.  Its  habits 
were  likewise  discussed.  On  the  whole 
this-  bird  seems  highly  beneficial. 

Other  minor  topics  were  discussed, 
and  important  points  in  reference  to 
subjects  under  discussion  brought  out. 
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AT  our  college  here  we  have  two 
great  days  of  sport ; one,  our 
annual  outdoor  meet,  held  in 
the  fall  of  the  year;  the  other,  our 
newer  indoor  meet,  held  near  the  end 
of  the  winter  term.  The  latter,  though 
a newer  innovation,  has  met  with  the 
most  pronounced  success,  and  by  its 
rapid  growth  and  the  in- 
terest it  aroused  among 
the  students  this  year, 
bids  fair  to  expand  and 
rival  in  importance  the 
hitherto  great  unrivalled 
outdoor  meet.  This  year 
our  second  indoor  meet 
was  held  in  the  college 
gymnasium  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of 
March  21st,  before  a large 
and  appreciative  audience 
of  about  400.  Very  many 
of  our  audience  were 
Guelph  people,  and  they 
went  away  amazed  at  the 
long  and  varied  pro- 
gramme carried  out  by  a 
score  of  skilful  performers 
who  have  merely  devel- 
oped since  Christmas  time.  The  hon- 
orary president,  Dr.  Hugo  Reed,  was 
in  charge  of  the  proceedings,  and  acted 
as  starter,  being  capably  assisted  in  his 
duties  by  the  judges,  Professors  R. 
Harcourt,  G.  Day,  and  W.  P.  Gamble 
and  J.  B.  Eairbairn.  Presidents  Creel- 
man  and  Mills  were  present  in  their 
official  capacities,  while  Instructor 


Hibberd  carefully  watched  and  guided 
the  course  of  events.  Jacobs,  in  his 
official  position  of  crier,  was  heard 
clearly  and  well  in  all  parts  of  the  hall, 
and  Wolverton  and  Jones,  “clerks  of 
the  course,”  performed  their  duties  in 
a manner  satisfactory  to  all. 

Baker,  of  the  ’08  class,  was  the  grand 
champion  of  the  day,  with 
the  fine  total  of  48  points, 
consisting  of  eight  firsts, 
one  second  and  a third, 
out  of  eleven  entries.  He 
becomes  the  possessor  for 
a year  of  the  new  Pringle 
cup,  and  if  he  can  dupli- 
cate his  performance  next 
year,  will  become  the 
proud  possessor  of  it  for 
years  to  come.  Curtis 
came  second,  with  a total 
of  23  points,  followed 
closely  by  Ryan  with  19, 
and  Lewis  next  with  un- 
lucky 13. 

At  2 o’clock  sharp  the 
judges  started  the  big 
programme  of  events.  The 
first  event  was  the  20- 
yard  dash,  and  the  large  number  of 
competitors  entered  in  this  rendered 
it  necessary  to  run  off  three  heats.  In 
the  final,  four  competitors  toed  the  line, 
and  were  sent  off  by  the  pistol  of 
Starter  Reed.  J.  M.  Lewis,  although 
hampered  by  a bad  start,  forged  ahead 
and  with  a magnificent  burst  of  speed, 
touched  the  tape  first,  but  was  unable 


W.  BAKER, 

Champion  Indoor  Sports. 
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to  stop  quick  enough,  and  so  ran  into 
the  wall,  injuring  his  knee  severely. 
Jones,  Curtis  and  Baker  came  in  in 
the  order  named.  In  'the  standing 
higlh  jump,  Baker  did  ‘some  wonderful 
work,  jumping  4 ft.  4 in.  with  ease. 
Shaw  beat  out  Curtis  for  second  place. 
The  next  event,  three  standing  broad 
jumps,  was  won  by  Baker,  with  27  ft., 
although  Curtis  and  Shaw  were  right 
on  his  heels.  Baker  also  took  the 
standing  broad,  with  Man  ton  a good 
second.  The  next 
jump,  the  standing 
hop,  step  and  jump, 
was  another  win  for 
Baker,  and  the  prob- 
able champion  of  the 
day  was  now  away 
in  the  lead.  Baker’s 
jumping  was  a sight 
, to  see,  and  his  long, 
deerlike  jumps  and 
exceptional  agi  1 i t y 
won  rounds  upon 
rounds  of  applause 
from  the  audience 
time  and  again. 

The  running  high 
jump  was  captured 
by  J.  M.  Lewis,  the 
crack  outdoor  high 
jumper,  although 
Baker  was  a close 
' second.  The  com- 
petition in  this  event  was  very  keen, 
and  Treherne,  Edwards,  Curtis  and 
Shaw  fought  it  out  for  third  place,  Tre- 
herne winning.  A remarkable  feature 
of  this  event  was  the  fact  that  J.  M. 
Lewis  raised  the  record  made  by  him 
last  fall  from  4 ft.  11^2  in.  to  5 ft.  ^4 
in.,  although  outdoor  records  are  nearly 
always  easier  made  than  indoor  ones. 
Lewis  should  do  some  great  work  next 
fall.  An  altogether  new  and  novel 


form  of  entertainment  was  given  in  the 
running  high  dive.  Great  proficiency 
is  necessary  to  be  good  at  this  event, 
and  Baker,  Ryan  and  Dennis  finished 
one,  two,  three.  In  the  jump  off  the 
spring  board,  Curtis  and  Baker  tied 
at  6 ft.  10%  in.,  with  Dennis  next.  The 
running  long  dive  was  of  the  spectacu- 
lar order.  Indeed  these  last  three 
events  are  as  entertaining  as  any  circus. 
Think  of  a man  jumping  from  a spring 
board,  hurling  himself  through  the  air 
a distance  of  12  ft. 
9/4  in.,  lighting  on 
his  hands,  turning  a 
somersault,  and 
alighting  on  his  feet, 
as  did  Baker,  Ryan 
and  Dennis,  the  lat- 
ter two  being  almost 
as  proficient  as  the 
winner.  Vaulting  is 
an  art  that  can  only 
be  learned  by  long 
practice,  but  there 
are  now  many  in  the 
college  who  are  wise 
to  the  art.  The 
three  adepts  were 
Curtis,  Iwanami  and 
Baker,  and  these 
three  kept  going 
higher  and  higher. 
Iwanami  was  a 
warm  favorite  with 
the  crowd,  his  work  having  a finish  to 
it  that  was  pretty  to  see,  but  his  style 
was  not  quite  so-  effective  as  that  of 
Curtis,  who  took  first  place,  while 
Baker  was  content  with  third.  Little 
Haight  surprised  everyone  by  winning 
the  rope  climb,  beating  out  both  Tre- 
herne and  Curtis  with  10  1-5  sec. 

Another  surprise  came  in  'the  chinning 
contest,  Dennis  doing  the  trick  twenty 
times,  while  White  and  Wheeler  tied 
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for  second  place  at  nineteen.  The  re- 
sult shows  that  great  muscle  is  not  an 
essential  for  this  event,  as  Le Claire, 
the  French  muscle-ball,  wore  himself 
out  in  lifting  his  great  weight  up  and 
down.  Baker  next  'did  some  of  his  most 
spectacular  work,  and  kicked  8 ft.  2 in. 
in  the  standing  high  kick,  about  a foot 
higher  than  Curtis  or  Shaw,  the  next 
two  best.  He  also  won  the  running 
high  kick,  although  Lewis  was  a grand 
second,  with  Curtis  just  a trifle  lower. 
The  last  event  was  the  dip  on  the 
parallel  bars,  and  fine  form  was  shown, 
Ryan  making  the  record  of  26  dips. 

All  now  congregated  in  the  base- 
ment for  the  aquatic  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
this  was  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the 
day’s  sport.  All  the  events  were 
keenly  contested,  and  some  really 
grand  work  was  done.  Alexander 
proved  himself  the  premier  diver  of  the 
day,  jumping  from  the  spring  board 
and  entering  the  water  with  scarcely 
more  than  a ripple.  He  also  won  the 
plunge  for  distance  with  ease.  In  the 
60-yard  dash  Addis  beat  Ryan  in  a 
preliminary  in  somewhat  hollow  fash- 
ion, but  in  the  final  Ryan  took  the  lead 
right  at  the  start  and  maintained  a 
yard  lead  till  near  the  finish,  when 
Addis  spurted  and  caught  Ryan,  but 
could  not  hold  the  pace,  Ryan  winning 
by  three  yards;  Addis  second,  and  Tre- 
herne  a good  third.  Harries  easily  won 
the  swimming-under-water  event,  he 
being  the  only  man  going  the  length 
of  the  tank  more  than  twice.  Very 
realistic  was  the  rescuing  contest.  The 
competitors  swam  the  length  of  the 
tank,  rescued  a live  dummy,  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  other  end  of  the  tank. 
All  were  experts  at  this  work.  Harries 
winning  with  the  time  36  sec.,  although 
John  More  wood  won  rounds  of  ap- 


plause by  his  skilful  manipulation  of 
the  drowning  man.  In  general,  Alex- 
ander was  the  outstanding  diver  of  the 
day,  while  Ryan  was  far  and  away  the 
best  all-round  swimmer. 

The  boxing  and  wrestling  contests 
were  held  in  the  evening  in  the  gym- 
nasium before  a crowd  of  a go u pie  of 
hundred  students.  In  the  lightweight, 
Coke  and  Walker  started  the  proceed- 
ings with  a spirited  bout,  Coke  win- 
ning. Afterwards  Coke  and  Hodgins 
boxed  off  for  the  lightweight  cham- 
pionship. The  first  round  was  quite 
interesting,  but  somewhat  one-sided, 
and  Hodgins  won  by  default  on  the  call 
of  time.  The  middleweight  produced 
a much  beter  class  of  boxing.  Ryan 
and  LeClare  were  pitted  against  one 
another,  and  the  former  won  the  de- 
cision after  a fine  exhibition  of  the 
noble  art.  Hudson  and  McEwan  were 
favorites  with’  the  crowd,  and  the  irre- 
pressible “Mac”  was  only  put  out  after 
an  extra  round.  The  next  bout  was 
the  best  of  the  evening,  Sharman  and 
Ryan  coming  together.  Ryan  gave  a 
clever  exhibition  of  guarding,  hitting 
and  dodging,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  should  have  got  the  decision, 
while  Sharman,  with  his  long  reach 
and  heavy  blows,  was  effective  always. 
Sharman  winning  the  decision,  went 
into  the  finals  with  Hudson,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  round  staggered  Hud- 
son with  a straight  left.  In  the  next 
round  Sharman  found  his  man  as  fresh 
as  ever,  but  a heavy  blow  again  weak- 
ened Hudson,  and  he  was  all  in  at  the 
finish  of  the  second  round. 

In  the  wrestling,  White  threw  both 
Walker  and  Hodgins,  after  two  very 
close  contests,  thereby  winning  the 
lightweight.  The  first  bout  of  the 
middleweight  class  was  easily  won  by 
Sharman,  who  disposed  of  LeClare  in 
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two  straight  falls.  J.  M.  Lewis  met 
Sharman  for  the  final.  Both  men  were 
wary,  and  in  a mix  up  Lewis  shot 
Sharman  skyward  and  he  fell  on  his 
back.  In  the  next  attempt  Lewis  threw 
his  man  to  the  floor,  but  let  his  oppon- 
ent get  a neck  hold  while  lying  on  him, 
and  was  slowly  forced  over.  The  final 
bout  was  quite  even,  but  Lewis,  by  a 
half  Nelson  and  crotch  hold,  turned 
his  man  after  throwing  him  to  the  mat. 

1.  Twenty-yard  dash — J.  M.  Lewis, 
Jones,  Curtis ; 3 sec. 

2.  Standing  high  jump  — Baker, 
Shaw,  Curtis;  4 ft. 

4 in. 

3.  Three  standing 
jumps — Baker,  Cur- 
tis, Shaw ; 27  ft. 

4.  Standing  broad 
jump  — Baker,  Mar- 
tin, Curtis ; 9 'ft. 

5.  Standing  hop, 
step  and  jump  — 

Baker,  Curtis,  Mar- 
tin; 27  ft.  2j4  in. 

6.  Running  high 
jump — Baker,  Lew- 
is, Treherne;  5 ft.  J4 
in. 

7.  Running  high 
dive  — Baker,  Ryan, 

Dennis ; 6 ft.  ioj^  in. 

8.  Running  jump  off  spring  board — 
(Curtis  and  Baker,  tied),  Dennis;  6 
ft.  io^4  in. 

9.  Running  long  dive — Baker,  Ryan, 
Dennis  ; 12  ft.  9 J4  in. 

10.  Vaulting  — Curtis,  Iwanami, 
Baker;  6 ft.  2 in. 

11.  Rope  climb — Haight,  Treherne, 
Curtiss;  10  1-5  sec. 

12.  Chinning  contest  — Dennis, 
(Wheeler  and  White  tied)  ; 20  times. 

13.  Standing  high  kick — Baker,  Cur- 
tis, Shaw ; 8 ft.  2 in. 
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14.  Running  high  kick — Baker,  Lew- 
is, Curtis ; 8 ft.  2 in. 

15.  Dip  on  parallel  bar — Ryan,  Lew- 
is, E.  G.,  Dennis ; 26  times. 

15.  Swimming — Plunge  for  distance— 
Alexander,  Ryan,  Harries ; 43  ft.  7J4  in. 

17.  Sixty-yard  dash — Ryan,  Addis, 
Treherne  ; 3 7 sec. 

18.  Dive  for  form — Alexander,  Tre- 
herne, Morewood. 

19.  Swimming  under  water — Har- 
ries, Ryan,  Morewood ; 134  ft.  6 in. 

20.  Rescuing  — Harries,  Morewood, 
Ryan;  36  sec. 


Boxing  — Lightweight  — Hodgins, 
Coke ; medium  weight,  Sharman,  Ryan, 
Hudson. 

Wrestling  — Lightweight  — White, 
Hodgins ; medium  weight,  J.  M.  Lewis, 
Sharman. 

BASEBALL. 

Fourth  vs.  Second. 

On  March  23  these  two  teams  played 
the  closest,  hardest,  most  interesting 
and  most  nerve-racking  game  played 
in  the  gymnasium  so  far  this  season. 


THE  GYMNASIUM  TEAM. 
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Savage  Christie  Johnson  Hods  on 

Middleton  Foster  Mills  (Pres.)  Barton  Curran 

O.  A.  C.  HOCKEY  TEAM. 


There  was  an  air  of  uncertainty  all 
through  the  game,  as  at  no  time  could 
one  pick  a winner.  The  Senior's  went 
on  the  field  with  an  almost  new  line- 
up, and  the  change  seemed  to  do  them 
good.  The  Sophomores  had  on  their 
regular  team,  and  anticipated  little 
trouble  in  disposing  of  their  learned 
superiors.  When  play  started  both 
teams  played  magnificent  ball,  the 
Fourth  year  fielding  and  hitting  the 
ball  in  a manner  that  showed  marvel- 
ous improvement  over  some  of  their 
earlier  games.  Crowe  made  a beautiful 
one-handed  catch  off  first  base,  while 
Jacobs  proved  himself  the  equal  of  any 
fielder  in  the  college.  The  Sophomores 
started  off  well,  but  were  soon  headed 
and  held  down  by  the  Seniors  until  the 


last  innings,  when  a few  lucky  hits  won 
the  game  for  the  Second  year  with  the 
score  of  17  to  14. 

Third  vs.  Second. 

The  Second  year,  after  the  narrow 
squeeze  they  had  to  get  into  the  finals 
with  the  Juniors,  were  not  regarded  as 
especially  dangerous  opponents.  But 
the  fright  the  Fourth  year  had  given 
them  did  them  worlds  of  good,  and 
when  play  started  on  March  23,  they 
fielded  the  ball  in  sensational  style,  and 
by  speedy  batting  brought  in  run  after 
run.  Curran  opened  the  batting  for  the 
Juniors  with  a nice  single,  and  three 
men  crossed  the  plate  in  the  first  in- 
nings, while  the  Sophomores  went 
out  one,  two,  three.  In  the  second 
Third  year  fanned,  while  the  Sopho- 
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mores  tied  the  score,  and  from  then  on 
took  the  lead  till  the  sixth  innings, 
when  the  Juniors,  by  grand-stand  bat- 
ting, took  a lead  of  n to  8,  allowing 
their  opponents  only  one  more  run,  and 
winning  the  game  and  the  champion- 
ship of  the  college  by  the  close  score 
of  ii  to  9 and  an  innings. 

For  the  third  successive  year,  ’o8  has 
won  the  inter-year  baseball  champion- 
ship. Their  success  is  due  to  all-round 
team  play;  Johnson  and  Hare  are  the 


best  battery  in  the  college  ; the  infield 
from  Foster  to  Weaver  is  remarkably 
alert  and  cool,  and  the  outfield  are 
rapid  fielders  and  sure  catchers.  Al- 
though the  Third  year  have  won  the 
baseball  medals  given  by  the  Athletic 
Association  this  year,  they  will  have  to 
hustle  to  repeat  the  trick  next  year,  as 
the  pitching  of  Coke  for  the  Sopho- 
mores was  of  a very  high  order,  and 
will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  next 
year. 
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AFTER  a complete  High  School 
course,  W.  J.  Elliott,  B.S.A., 
’98,  entered  the  O.  A.  C.  On 
graduating,  he  settled  in  Minnesota, 
and  for  five  years  was  engaged  in 
creamery  and  cheese  factory  work.  In 
1903,  Elliott  was  appointed  assistant  in 
dairying  at  the  Montana  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  year  following  he  was 
given  a full  nrofessorsh'ip  in  his  depart- 
ment. Under  Ihiis  direction  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry  in  Montana 
is  very  encouraging.  . Last  fall  a State 
Dairymen’s  Association  was  formed. 
Of  this  organization  Elliott  is  secre- 
tary. 

Allan  Emmett,  who  took  the  first 
year  with  the  class  of  ’08,  is  farming  at 
Stamford,  Ont. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  potato 
crop  has  keen  a failure  in  Ontario.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  under- 
taken an  investigation  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  causd  of  this,  and 
of  discovering,  if  possible,  a remedy. 
H.  B.  Smith,  B.S.A.,  ’06,  )ha,s  charge 
of  the  inquiry,  and  wij:h  a man  of  his 
ability  at  work,  some  valuable  informa- 
tion should  be  forthcoming. 

Walter  Wilson,  of  the  class  of  ’02,  is 
farming  at  Oxbow,  Alberta. 

The  dairymen  of  Ontario  have  been 
troubled  for  years  with  the  difficulty 
of  securing  cheese  boxes  that  would 
stand  the  knocks  received  in  shipment 
to  the  old  land.  D.  J.  McPherson, 
’93-’95,  Lancaster,  Ont.,  is  reinforcing 


cheese  boxes,  using  in  the  operation  a 
machine  of  his  own  invention. 

H.  R.  McDermott,  ’98-’oo,  is  farming 
very  successfully  at  Martintown,  Ont. 
Dairying  is  his  specialty,  Ayrshires 
being  the  breed  of  cows  in  which  he 
places  his  trust.  “Mac”  also  gives  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  production 
of  the  bacon  hog. 

J.  E.  Runions,  a Manual  Training 
graduate  of  ’05,  has  been  teaching 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Calgary  and  in  the  Alberta  Normal 
School.  He  has  recently  resigned  to 
enter  the  real  estate  business  in  Cal- 
gary. 

T.  A.  E.  Wiancko,  ’98,  formerly  an 
instructor  in  the  Dairy  School  here,  is 
doing  well  in  British  Columbia,  being 
manager  of  a large  creamery  at  Sardis. 

At  Ida,  Ont.,  Roy  W.  Lough',  ’o4-’o5, 
is  getting  next  to  the  soil. 

Since  graduating,  E.  J.  Sleighitholm, 
B.  S.  A.,  ’89,  has  been  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  dairy  industry.  Bor 
some  time  he  was  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  Associa- 
tion. He  was  also  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  Dairy  School. 
Sleightholm  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
money-making  creamery  at  Strathroy, 
Ont. 

Live  stock  raising  is  being  made 
profitable  by  C.  A.  Westover,  ’01-03, 
of  Brelighsburg,  Quebec. 
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Tobacco  is  the  staple  crop  around 
Colchester,  Ont.,  the  home  of  Maurice 
M.  Baldwin,  ’o3~’o5.  Baldwin  also 
handles  a number  of  hogs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  his  corn  crop  into 
money.  With  excellent  health  and  good 
success  in  his  work,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  he  is  happy. 

At  Wicklow,  in  Northumberland 
County,  M.  H.  Winter,  ’o2-’o4,  is  put- 
ting into  practice  the  ideas  acquired  at 
college.  Fruit  growing  and  live  stock 
raising  are  the  branches  of  agriculture 
in  which  he  is  most  interested. 

After  spending  two  years  at  the  O. 
A.  C.,  Daniel  Buchanan,  ’oo-kry  went 
back  to  the  old  farm  at  Florence,  in 
Kent  County,  and  started  to  work  at 
mixed  farming.  Buchanan  takes  an 
active  interest  in  church  and  municipal 
affairs. 

Bert  W.  Fansher,  ’oo-’o3,  is  making 
the  old  farm  in  Euphemia  Township, 
Fambton  County,  yield  a profit.  Fet- 
ters addressed  to  Florence,  Ont.,  will 
reach  him. 

Graduates  and  ex-students  of  the  O. 
A.  C.  are  doing  valuable  work  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture  as  Farmers’ 
Institute  lecturers.  Among  the  speak- 
ers at  the  late  winter  series  of  meet- 
ings was  Wm.  J.  Elliott,  ’92^94,  Galt. 
Elliott  has  followed  in  his  father’s  foot- 
steps as  a breeder  of  dairy  cattle  and 
bacon  hogs,  and  has  been  a conspicu- 
ous prize-winner  at  our  large  Pro- 
vincial fairs.  He  is  thoroughly  practical 
and  upnto-date  in  his  methods  of- farm- 
ing. 

Professor  John  A.  Craig,  B.S.A.^  ’89, 
until  recently  Director  of  the  Texas 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment 
Station,  has  resigned  that  position.  He 
is  now  farming  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


The  Botanical  Department  of  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Tuscon, 
Arizona,  is  in  charge  of  Wm.  McCal- 
lum,  B.S.A.,  ’94. 

Douglas  Weir,  B.S.A.,  ’06,  has  been 
appointed  Demonstrator  in  Biology  at 
Macdonald  College,  St.  Anne  de  Bel- 
levue. “Doug”  as  a student  was  as 
full  of  fun  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  He 
was  an  excellent  musician  and  as  a 


DOUGLAS  WEIR. 

photographer  was  hard  to  beat.  On 
the  college  hockey  team  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  goal.  Professor 
Fochead  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
securing  as  his  assistant  a biologist  of 
Weir’s  ability. 

For  one  year  Jack  Middleton  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  ’05.  Pressure 
of  work  at  home  required  his  return  to 
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his  father's  farm  at  'the  end  of  his  first 
year  course.  Since  that  he  has  started 
on  a farm  of  his  own  near  Clinton.  He 
is  making  a fine  'success  of  raising1  'beef 
c a title  and  Leicester  sheep.  It  is 
'thought  that  before  long  Middleton 
will  desert  the  ranks  of  the  bachelors. 

J.  Moore  Reed,  B.S.A.,  ’99,  is  taking 
Ph.D.  work  in  botany,  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. C.  D.  Jarvis,  B.S.A.,  ’99,  a 
brother  of  T.  D.  Jarvis,  B.S.A.,  lecturer 
in  Entomology  and  Zoology  here,  has 
also  been  taking  doctor’s  work  at 
Cornell.  He  is  now  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture and  allied  subjects  at  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Ranching  in  the  West  is  an  occupa- 
tion followed  by  many  of  our  ex- 
students.  Jack  Weir,  ’99-’oi,  and  Jim 
Sangster,  are  ranching  near  Calgary, 
Albert  a. 

On  his  father’s  farm  at  Dunlop,  near 
Goderich,  J.  R.  Linklater,  ’o2-’o3,  is 
making  a specialty  of  beef  cattle  and 
heavy  horses.  “Link”  still  has  a love 
for  sport,  and  takes  part  in  any  that 
comes  his  way. 

A bright  future  as  a stock-man  is 
expected  for  Ed.  Lawson,  ’o5-’o6.  Shire 
horses  and  Shorthorn  cattle  are  engag- 
ing his  attention  on  a farm  near 
Goderich,  Ont. 

Although  'somewhat  alienated  from 
agriculture,  Harry  C.  Gardiner,  ’98, 
values  his  course  at  the  O.  A.  C.  very 
highly.  He  is  connected  with  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company, 
Butte,  Montana. 


For  some  time  after  graduating,  G. 
PI.  Carpenter,  B.S.A.,  ’04,  engaged  in 
dairy  and  fruit  farming.  Last  fall  lie 
accepted  a position  as  editor  of  “The 
Canadian  Dairyman,”  Toronto.  Under 
his  management  the  Dairyman  is  going 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

After  securing  as  much  linformaton 
as  he  could  from  the  two  years’  course, 
Ross  H.  Paul,  ’01 -’02,  returned  ito  a 
farm  at  Bath,  Ont.  He  is  demonstrat- 
ing by  every-day  practice  the  value  of 
a college  course  to  the  farmer.  Last 
summer  he  built  himself  a magnificent 
new  residence.  Having  done  so,  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  secure 
someone  to  share  it.  He  was  not  long 
in  making  up  his  mind  to  discard  the 
emptiness  of  bachelorhood  for  the  more 
permanent  joys  and  comforts  of  wed- 
ded bliss.  On  March  81th,  Miss  Pearl 
Amey,  of  Odessa,  and  Paul  were  joined 
in  Hymen’s  holy  bonds.  May  they.,  live 
long  and  prosper ! 

After  a few  days’  illness,  R.  H.  P. 
Somerset,  ’o2-’o3,  passed  away  in  the 
General  Hospital,  Toronto,  on  Tues- 
day, March  26th.  For  some  weeks  lie 
had  not  felt  well,  but  his  condition  was 
not  thought  serious.  Harry,  who  was 
the  son  of  an  Anglican  clergyman  of 
South  Wales,  came  to  Canada  seven 
years  ago.  In  1903,  after  completing 
his  associate  course,  lie  went  ranching 
in  the  West.  He  then  entered  news- 
paper work,  being  agricultural  editor 
of  the  Mail  and  Empire  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  As  lie  was  well  liked  by 
all  who  knew  him,  a large  circle  of 
friends  will  re°'ret  to  hear  of  his  death. 
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The  Influence  of  Art  In  the  Home  Through  Decora- 
tion and  Works  of  Art. 

‘ 'For  the  motive  gives  the  value  to  the  meanest  thing  we  do." 


IN  declaring  principles  for  so  purely 
material  a purpose  as  the  decora- 
tion of  the  home,  it  is  the  under- 
lying reason  for  their  existence  which 
give  to  such  principles  their  interest 
and  value. 

Ideas  in  art  are,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  individual  capacity, 
plastic,  chromatic,  musical,  literary, 
etc.,  and  while  two  individuals  may 
receive  widely  different  impressions, 
from  the  same  occurrence,  or  may  form 
distinct  ideas  under  similar  circum- 
stances, artistically  speaking  the  cir- 
cumstances or  the  occurrence  are  not 
of  much  importance,  while  the  in- 
dividual impression  is  the  foundation 
of  art.  The  first  demand  of  the  child’s 
spiritual  nature  is  the  beautiful.  Car- 
lyle seems  to  have  well  understood  this 
fact  when  he  said,  “The  first  spiritual 
want  of  a barbarous  man  is  decora- 
tion.” The  aesthetic  sense  is  the  center 
and  dominating  spiritual  sense  in  child- 
hood, and  many  mature  persons  never 
rise  above  it.  While  the  relations  of 
utility  and  morality  are  yet  in  embryo, 
the  aesthetic  relations  make  their 
appeal  to  the  child  and  find  a warm 
and  sympathetic  reception. 

Eove  is  the  basis,  of  voluntary  action. 
Eove  is  an  emotion,  having  its  basis  in 
-the  sensibilities.  Thus  decoration  is 


an  expression  of  love.  The  child  loves 
first  and  learns  because  of  that  love. 
Emotion  is  antecedent  to  will,  and  in- 
struction must  reach  the  intellect  and 
the  will  over  the  bridge  of  interest. 
Nearly  all  children  and  many  older  per- 
sons do  what  they  like  rather  than 
what  they  ought,  and  we  all  find  the 
path  of  distaste  the  most  difficult  to 
travel.  Interest  then  must  open  and 
lead  the  way ; it  must  be  considered  an 
evolutionary  germ  which  may  be  made 
to  develop  later  into  a truly  ethical 
product,  a choice  of  right  conduct  from 
the  highest  motives.  In  other  words, 
the  delight  in  the  beautiful  is  the  be- 
ginning of  many-sided  interest  which 
shall  lead  on  through  desire  to  the 
royal  act  of  the  will  in  choosing  the 
right  and  the  good  for  its  own  sake. 
Hence  if  we  would  affect  the  life  of  the 
child  in  all  its  phases,  we  must  find 
some  practical  method  of  reaching  the 
vibrations  of  life,  the  rythni  of  the  soul. 
No  human  methods  are  more  direct  or 
powerful  than  the  use  of  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  pictures,  music,  beautiful  and 
elevating  furnishings.  These  reach  the 
soul  in  the  most  direct  way  and  they 
tend  to  produce  harmonious,  self- 
centered,  well-poised  human  life. 

In  furnishing,  practice  simplicity. 
Overcrowding  home  with  furniture  and 
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ornamentations  is  bad  taste  and  worse 
art.  In  this  respect  some  people  have 
absolutely  false  ideas  of  economy.  This 
is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  when 
buying*  household  furniture.  Every- 
thing in  the  house  that  does  n'ot  add 
something  to  the  convenience,  happi- 
ness or  education  of  the  family,  or 
some  member  of  the  family  is  an  ex- 
travagance. Some  ladies  will  spend 
on  trumpery  articles,  an  amount  of 
money  which,  in  time,  would  buy  some 
thing  worth  having.  To  save  money 
on  little  things,  to  spend  on  larger  and 
more  useful  things,  is  real  economy 
when  a house  is  to  be  furnished.  Again, 
take  wall  paper,  it  is  frequently  of 
such  a pattern  and  color  as  to-  make  one 
scream. 

But  the  arrangement  of  color  and 
of  furnishings  has  both  a psychological 
and  an  historic  interest.  In  entering  a 
parlor  where  all  the  furniture  is  dis- 
posed as  to  contribute  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  small,  isolated  groups  of  per- 
sons you  know  at  once  something  of 
the  temperament  of  the  person  who 
arranged  *the  room.  That  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  psychological  interest 
roused  by  household  decoration ; but 
the  historical  is  quite  a different  mat- 
ter, and  shows  rather  the  real  culture 
of  the  householder. 

If  the  windows  are  draped  with  im- 
movable festoons  of  heavy  brocade  and 
the  room  crowded  with  unnecessary 
fillers,  you  are  at  once  made  conscious 
that  in  that  house  there  is  no  concep- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  things,  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  historic  purpose  oif  either 
windows,  draperies  or  ornaments.  Why 
the  windows  at  all  if  their  sole  purpose 
is  rendered  useless  by  heavy  fixed 
hangings.  Why  vases  at  all  if  they 
are  too  fancy  for  use.  Of  course  every 
home  needs  a vase  or  two  for  flowers, 
but  let  them  be  such  as  can  be  used 


for  that  purpose  and  not  to  stand  on 
the  mantlepiece  to  be  dusted.  How 
often  a really  beautiful  picture  is 
“crowded  out”  by  numerous  cheap,  un- 
attractive prints,  and  a rare  piece  of 
glass  unobserved  owing  to  the  fillers 
grouped  around  it.  Frequently  the 
beauty  of  a good  piece  of  furniture  is 
marred  in  a room  crowded  with'  com- 
mon-place rockers.  If  there  is  anything 
good  in  the  room,  give  it  a chance.  Do 
not  spoil  it  with  fillers. 

So  much  depends  on  proportion  that 
half  the  miseries  of  life  would  be  dis- 
pelled were  it  better  understood.  In 
art  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  at- 
tributes in  estimating  correct  spacings 
and  lines.  In  the  conduct  of  life  how 
the  want  of  this  sense  either  makes  or 
mars  the  man  or  his  home.  The  just 
enough,  the  not  too  much,  does  it  not 
make  the  success  or  failure  of  a life. 
The  whole  question  of  temperance  is 
settled  here.  One  might  almost  say 
religion  and  morals.  Our  homes,  there- 
fore, should  be  furnished  with  a view 
to  educate  the  little  ones  through  art 
products  to  a deeper  and  a broader 
culture,  and  help  to  reveal  their  own 
true  spiritual  nature — their  highest 
qualities,  the  existence  of  which  they 
are  not  now  even  conscious,  for 
whether  a child  is  destined  to  be  a 
prince  or  a peasant  only  this  kind  of 
knowledge  can  inspire  duties  to  be 
done,  can  help  to  resist  temptations  and 
make  life  worth  the  living.  Before 
children  can  aspire  they  must  have 
ideals.  They  must  know  the  beautiful 
works  they  cannot  easily  produce,  and 
they  must  know  of  the  admirable  per- 
sons of  high  character  and  heroic  con- 
duct. Every  child  must  admire  some- 
thing or  die  spiritually,  and  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  lead  his 
children  to  admire  what  they  ought  to 
admire,  to  love  all  that  is  lovable  in 
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noble  human  character,  because  love 
and  respect  for  good  and  beautiful  con- 
duct in  other  people  is  the  strongest 
motive  a child  can  have  for  right-think- 
ing and  right-acting.  Much  of  this  can 
be  done  by  providing  good  books, 
through  nature,  music  and  art.  Art  and 
outdoor  nature  have  a reciprocal  in- 
fluence on  each  other,  but  in  an  arti- 
ficial state  of  society  beauties  of  nature 
are  oftener  seen  through  art  than  the 
reverse. 


“We’re  made  so  that  we  love 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things 
we  have  passed 

Perhaps  a hundred  times,  nor  cared  to 
see : 

And  so  they  are  better  painted — bet- 
ter tO'  us. 

Which  is  the  same  thing.  Art  was  given 
for  that, 

God  uses  us  to  help  each'  other,  so 

Lending  our  minds  out.” 

John  Evans. 


TO  A BUTTERFLY. 


Eve  watched  you  now  a full  half  hour, 

Self  poised  upon  that  yellow  flower ; 

And,  little  Butterfly!  indeed, 

I know  not  if  you  sleep  or  feed. 

How  motionless1! — not  frozen  seas 
More  motionless ! and,  then, 

What  joy  awaits  you  out  among  the  trees, 
And  calls  you  forth  again  ! 

This  plat  of  orchard  ground  is  ours; 

My  trees  they  are,  my  sister’s  flowers ; 

Here  rest  your  wings  when  they  are  weary; 
Here  lodge  as  in  a sanctuary ; 

Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  wrong; 

Sit  near  us  on  the  bough ! 

We’ll  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song, 

And  summer  days,  when  we  were  young ; 
Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 


— Wordsworth. 
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What  Is  a Car  Without  a Locomotive? 

A rather  sad  tale  has  recently  come 
to  hand.  It  would  seem  that  three  O. 
A.  C.  students  boarded  a train  at 
Guelph  with  the  idea  of  going  to  Lon- 
don or  somewhere  else.  They  had 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  some 
very  interesting-  subject,  and  after  'sit- 
ting for  half  an  hour  or  more,  they 
began  to  wonder  when  the  engine  was 
going  to  “ring  her  whistle,”  so  to  speak. 
They  investigated  the  matter  and 


found  that  their  coach  had  been  un- 
coupled from  the  engine,  and  now  the 
question  was,  where  has  the  locomotive 
located?  What  was  its  motive  in  van- 
ishing into  thin  air?  If  any  one  finds 
a stray  locomotive,  please  return  to 
Ikey,  Tommy  or  Mac,  and  receive  a 
reward. 

A Few  Extracts  From  the  Most  Bril- 
liant Attempts  of  Sophomores. 

“Yet  the  cattle  and  the  horses  in  the 
stables  each  have  a stall  he  can  call  his 
own.” 

This  is  very  comforting  and  encour- 
aging news,  and  we  are  sure  that  it 


will  relieve  the  minds  of  our  budding 
agriculturists. 

“It  is  now  that  Ontario  is  commenc- 
ing to  forge  ahead,  so,  in  the  near 
future  we  hope  to  have  telephone  sys- 
tems, electric  lines,  rural  delivery  and 
many  other  such  luxuries  as  this.” 

At  last  the  days  of  darkness  are  past 
and  Ontario  may  hope  to  emerge  from 
her  sleep  and  step  into  the  inheritance 
of  partial  civilization.  Blood  and 
rapine  shall  be  known  no  more  and 
cannibalism  shall  pass;  from  her  hence- 
forth and  forever . 

“Each'  city,  etc.,  elects  its  own  coun- 
cil and  this  council  fixes  the  municipal 
tax.  This  is  the  only  tax  the  people 
are  called  on  to  pay,  and  it  is  quite 
moderate  as  a rule.”  That  is,  unless 
it  is  for  smoking  or  playing  hockey  in 
the  halls. 

“There  is  not  a place  in  Ontario 
where  dairy  farming  cannot  be  carried 
on  at  an  immense  profit,  so  large  is  the 
water  supply.” 

Intending  dairymen  may  profit  by 
the  following  extract : 

“Good  spring  water  can  be  got  by 
digging  in  nearly  every  locality.” 

Summer  visitors  to  Muskoka  had 
better  take  stock  of  the  following : 

“In  Muskoka  especially  the  air  is  so 
enervating  that  a large  sanitarium  for 
consumptives  has  been  erected  within 
its  boundaries.” 

The  two  following  go  very  well  to- 
gether : 
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“Canada  is  second  to  no  other 
country  on  the  globe-.” 

“Sometimes  being  very  warm  and  at 
other  times  cold.” 

If  Canada  is  second  to  no  other 
country  on  the  globe  in  this  respect, 
she  certainly  can  rival  other  countries 
which  are  not  on  the  globe. 

Duff  (in  Horticulture) — “What 
would  you  do  for  an  orchard  where 
there  is  no  soil  beneath  the  trees?” 

Coke — “Why,  ‘soil’  it,  of  course.” 

<0 

Webster  (in  electricity  lecture) — 
“How  does  the  current  know  which 
wire  offers  least  resistance?” 

Law  (in  Animal  Husbandry  exam.) 
— “Where  will  we  take  seats?” 

Professor  Day — “You  can  take  a seat 
opposite  the  swine.” 

Can  anyone  inform  us  why  the  Pro- 
fessors exert  themselves  to  make  'some 
of  the  students  feel  so  much  at  home. 

•<0  "CA 

Walker — -“Does  this-  book  begin  at 
the  beginning?” 

James— “No!  in  the  middle.” 

Mr.  Hunt — “Where  would  you  plant 
the  Oriental  Poppy,  Mr.  Campbell?” 

Campbell — “In  the  ground.” 

Stafford  (judging  cattle) — “No4  2 is 
perfectly  square,  and  therefore  is  bet- 
ter than  No.  1. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the 
little  boy  who  asked  his  father  what 
the  papers  meant  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  an  8x10  man.  His  father 

Maegill  (in  Practical  English) — If 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  then  Leslie’s 
speech  was  humorous. 

D.  H.  Jones — The  same  applies  to 
your  criticism. 


said,  “Well,  I suppose  they  mean  that 
he  is  not  quite  square.” 

The  photographer  tells  us  that  a cer- 
tain Freshman  who  went  down  to  have 
his  photograph  taken  was  trembling 
with  fear  as  he  said  he  had  never  been 


Two  Well-Known  Athletes. 

“shot”  at  before.  On  inquiry  we  find 
that  it  was  a young  man  from  the  Wild 
West  who  received  a “cheque  for 
friskiness”  shortly  after  Christmas. 

Mr.  Gamble — “The  moisture  would 
be .” 

Boddy — “Is  that  water?” 

Three  men  in  a boat,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  Gilmore,  Warren  and 
Weaver. 

-'O 

Hamer  (at  fodder  analysis) — O 
Tempore ! O Mons ! Now  it’s  every- 
body works  but  fodder. 
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A MODERN  IMPLEMENT  PLANT. 

We  received  from  the  Frost  & Wood  Com- 
pany, the  other  day,  a special  supplement  to 
the  Rideau  Record  of  Smith’s  Falls,  consist- 
ing of  four  pages,  and  giving  an  interesting- 
description  of  the  new  plant  recently  erected 
by  that  company.  This  supplement  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  good  half-tone  cuts 
and  is  printed  on  excellent  paper. 

The  plant  of  the  Frost  & Wood  Company 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  modern  in  Can- 
ada to-day;  which  fact  enables  them  to  turn 
out  machinery  of  the  very  highest  grade. 
Their  many  friends  and  customers  through- 
out the  Dominion  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
they  have  fully  recovered  from  the  set-back 
given  them  by  the  fire,  which  destroyed  their 
premises  a year  ago,  and  that  in  future  they 
will  be  in  a better  position  than  ever  to  fill 
all  orders  promptly. 

Reports  have  been  circulated  freely 
throughout  the  country  that  the  Frost  & 
Wood  Company  would  not  have  any  binders 
to  put  on  the  market  for  the  coming  harvest. 
These  reports  the  company  emphatically 
deny,  and  wish  to  assure  purchasers  of  bind- 
ers that  they  can  depend  on  getting  their 
binders  in  plenty  of  time. 

If  any  of  our  readers  would  like  to  see  an 
interesting  description  of  a plant  where  up- 
to-date  farm  machines  are  built,  they  can 
do  so  by  dropping  a card,  asking  the  Frost  & 
Wood  Company  to  send  them  a copy  of  the 
Record  supplement.  Kindly  mention  this 
paper  when  doing  so. 


The 

Metropolitan 

Bank 

Capital  Authorized  - $2,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up  - - 1,000,000 

Reserve  and  Surplus 

Profits  - - - - 1,183,713 

A general  banking  business  transacted. 

STUDENTS’  ACCOUNTS 

Receive  careful  and  prompt  attention. 

Guelph  Branch  : 

C.  L.  WELLES,  ■ - Manager. 


is  a Thorough 

Sound  and  Progressive  Company 

confining  its  business  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  noted  for  the  most  healthy  climate  in  the 

world. 

Its  Expense  rate  is  the  Lowest  of  all  Canadian 
Companies  being  only  16.34^  of  total  income  for  1906, 
a reduction  of  1.46^  over  1905. 


R.  Melvin,  Geo.  Weg-enast, 

President  Manager 

W.  H.  Riddell, 

Secretary 


“One  of  the  very  best  companies  that  we 
have  examined.  The  Mutual  Company  and  the 
one  that  showed  fewer  shortcomings  than 

any  of  the  others.’’— Mr.  Kent,  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
mission, verbatim  report , page  2904. 


Geo.  Chapman 

General  Agent  - - McLean’s  Block 

GUELPH 
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THE  SIMPLICITY 

- OF  THE  - 

IMPROVED  EMPIRE  FRICTIONLESS 

Proves  the  Best  Guide  to  Satisfaction. 


EMPIRE  Separators  are  different 
from  all  others,  and  that  explains  the 
universal  satisfaction  they  give.  The 
principal  difference  is  in  the  number  of 
parts.  Few  parts  mean  light  running, 
few  repairs,  durability  and  general 
satisfaction. 

WRITE  TO=DAY 

For  our  Catalogue  No.  hi  and 
learn  the  secret  of  EMPIRE  superiority. 
It  is  full  of  facts  that  will  interest  you, 
and  may  be  the  means  of  very  materially 
increasing  your  dairy  profits. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 
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“ Cheapness  is  not  based  on  what  you  pay — but  what  you  get  for  what  you  pay  ” 

A Good  (or  a Bad)  Investment 


Printing  that  does  not  advertise  is  an  expense — not  a source  of  income. 
We  can  make  you  printing  that  will  be  received  with  pleasure,  thus 
advertising  your  business. 

Good  Printing  will  bring  results. 

We  are  always  ready  to  assist  you  in  getting  good  results,  both  by  the 
quality  of  our  work  and  by  our  prices. 


The  Advertiser  Job 


Telephone  175 


London,  Ont. 


Ml 


THIS  IS  THE 
SHEET  METAL  AGE 


wandering  tramp  who 
night  s lodging  in  your  straw  stack 
:ostly  visitor 


The 
steals  a 

may  prove  a very  costly  visitor  if  he 
should  forget  to  put  out  the  match  after  lighting 
his  pipe*  If  fire  in  straw  stack  gets  a good  start 
the  barn  and  contents  are  doomed — unless  pro- 
tected with  Galt  Steel  Siding  and  Galt  ^Sure-grip”  Steel 
Shingles*  Then  it  will  be  fire-proof  as  well  as  storm  and 
lightning  proof*  Your  cattle  and  produce  confined  in  the 
barn  will  be  absolutely  safe  and  secure* 

Its  certainly  true  economy  to  buy  Galt  Steel  Siding.  It 
costs  but  little  and  will  last  a life  time*  Secures  for  you  the  most 
favorable  insurance  rate* 

Choice  of  cold  rolled,  painted  or  galvanized  steel,  in  a multiplicity  of 
handsome,  original  designs.  Free  illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

THE  GALT  ART  METAL  CO.,  Limited, 

■ GALT,  ONTARIO. 

Galt  Steel  Sidin 
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$65.00 


Gilson  Gasoline 

GINES 

AH  Sizes.  All  Styles.  For  all  Purposes.  Give  Plenty  of  Power  at 
Little  Cost.  Highest  Grade.  Lowest  Prices.  Easy  to  Understand  and 
— is-...- . --  - Operate.  Economical  and  Durable#  -,=z 

Let  Us  Send  You  Handsome  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Address  all  letters  to 

Gilson  Manufacturing  Co. 

179  Park  St.  - Port  Washington,  Wis.  - U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Faetory  now  being  Built  at  Guelph,  Ont. 


4 

<# 

•# 

<# 

# 

# 

<# 


Foreign  Advertisers 

in  the  O.  A.  C.  Review 

Should  seriously  consider  whether  they  can  refrain  from  advertising  in 

The  Guelph  Weekly  Mercury 

The  Weekly  Mercury  was  established  1854,  and  has  a sworn  circulation 
of  4,844  copies  per  issue.  Its  clientele  embraces  the  most  progressive 
farmers  and  stock  breeders  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  agricultura 
sections  in  Canada. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Weekly  Mercury  always  brings  paying  results. 

J.  J.  McIntosh. 


# 
# 

# 
# 
# 


#> 

# 
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Excellent  Eating' 

That’s  What 

Everyone 
Says 

about  our 

Ice  Cream 

It’s  as  Pure 
as  Purity 

..Our... 

Sodas 
“d  Candies 

Have  earned  us  a 
High  Position 

T5he 

Randy  Kitcben 

WYNDHAM  STREET 
GUELPH,  ONT. 
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LAUNDRY 

SAM 


Next  Marriott’s  Flower  Store 




Say,  Boys ! 

For  12  years  I have  been  do- 
ing your  laundry  work  without 
a single  complaint. 

Only  expert  workmen  em- 
ployed. 

Work  done  by  hand  only. 

Shirts  ironed  so  as  not  to  hurt 
your  neck. 

Standup  collars  ironed  with- 
out being  broken  in  the  wing. 

No  acids,  lime  or  other  chemi- 
cals used. 

Shirts  last  longer  when  done 
at  my  laundry. 

First  laundryman  to  advertise 
in  the  Review. 

College  calls  made  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
at  7 a.m. 

Phone  747. 

HING 

ST.  GEORGE’S  SQUARE. 
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Tdie  new  catalogue,  G 4,  of  the  Gil- 
son Manufacturing  Company,  of  Port 
Washington,  Wis.,  illustrating  and 
describing  their  full  line  of  widely 
known  Gilson  engines,  gasoline,  gas, 
alcohol,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

This  catalogue  gives  a complete 
description  with  many  fine  illustrations 
of  the  famous  “Goes  Like  Sixty”  line  of 
Gilson  engines,  air,  water  and  oil 
cooled.  It  also  describes  th’eir  latest 
and  greatest  production,  the  5/d  horse- 
power, double  opposed,  air  cooled 
engine. 

The  Canadian  factory  of  the  Gilson 
Manufacturing  Company  is  now  being 
built  at  Guelph,  Ontario.  Here  within 
a few  weeks  will  be  built  the  complete 
line  of  engines  produced  by  this  pro- 
gressive and  up-to-date  concern. 

We  recommend  that  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  gasoline  engines  secure  a 
copy  of  the  new  catalogue.  It  is  an 
artistic  production,  and  will  be  sent 
post-paid  anywhere  on  request. 


The  Farming  World 

Devoted  te  Canadian  Country  Life 
Farming  World,  Limited,  Puolishers 

Business  and  Editorial  Offices,  506-507-508 
Temple  Building 

Cor.  Bay  and  Richmomd  Streets,  Toronto 

Hon.  Jno.  Dryden,  ex-Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  Ontario  - - President 

Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  President  of  the  Ontario 
Horse-Breeders’  Association 

Vice-President 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wheaton,  Sec-Treas.  and  Editor 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hodson,  ex-Dominion  Iyive  Stock 
Commissioner  - Managing-Director 

The  Farming  World  is  published  twice 
a month.  Each  issue  is  well  illustrated 
and  contains  many  special  articles  which 
are  interesting  and  instructive. 

All  members  of  the  family  will  enjoy 
reading  The  Farming  World.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  now  60c  a year  or  two 
years  for  $1.00.  Commencing  January  1st, 
1908,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to  $1.00 
per  year.  Better  subscribe  now.  Send 
for  free  sample  copy.  Special  induce- 
ments to  agents.  Write  for  particulars. 


Gbe  Graders  ffianh  of  Canada 

ASSETS  OVER  THIRTY  MILLIONS  ($30,000,000) 


4p 

NEXT  DOOR  TO 

The  Post  Office 


NEXT  DOOR  TO 

The  Post  Office 


U. 


WYNDHAM  STREET 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  FARMERS’  BUSINESS 

Loans  Made  Deposits  Received 
The  Most  Favorable  Rates  and  Terms  Given 

A.  F.  H.  JONES,  Manager 
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Things  Worth  Knowing 


If  You  are  Going  to  Buy 

A MANURE  SPREADER 

machine  within  his  reach  is  capable  of  doing 
so  much  for  the  farmer  as  the  modern  manure 
spreader. 

But  then  it  must  be  a machine  with  features — 
features  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  I.H.C.  Manure  Spreader  has  such  features. 

Any  man  of  experience  knows  that  a spreader 
only  works  perfectly  when  the  load  is  level. 

The  I.H.C.  Spreader  is  the  only  spreader  with  a 
vibrating  rake  in  front  of  the  beater  or  cylinder 
which  levels  the  load  of  manure. 

Everyman  knows  that  the  apron  operates  better 
when  power  is  applied  at  both  sides. 

The  I.H.C.  spreader  apron  is  driven  at  both  sides 
from  both  hind  wheels. 

This  saves  all  binding,  friction  and  undue 
strain,  and  consequently  saves  breakages  and  results 
in  lighter  draft. 

One  lever  is  better  than  many  levers  in  operating 
any  machine. 

The  I.H.C.  spreader  is  the  only  spreader  which  is 
controlled  and  operated  entirely  with  one  lever. 


It  has  a wide  range  of  feed.  You  can  spread  thick 
or  thin  as  you  desire. 

Targe,  solid  steel  axles,  front  and  rear — front 
wheels  cut  under — turns  very  short. 

Steel  wheels  —no  rotting  or  drying  out.  Broad 
faced  tires  with  turned-in  flange  to  keep  out  dirt, 
mud,  etc.  Tightest  and  strongest 

Provided  with  traction  lugs  on  rear  wheels — will 
work  perfectly  on  hard,  frozen  ar  wet  ground . 

Made  in  various  sizes  to  suit  all  requirements. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreader  will  distribute  perfectly 
manure  of  all  kinds— wet,  dry,  mixed,  strawy,  full 
of  stalks,  frozen,  caked,  etc. 

It  may  be  equipped  with  special  features  known 
as  lime  and  drill  attachments,  for  distributing  broad- 
cast or  in  drills,  fine  manure,  commercial  fenilizers, 
lime,  ashes,  salt,  cotton  seed  hulls,  land  plasters,  etc. 

Remember  what  we  have  told  you— it  is  the 
manure  spreader  with  special  features  which  all 
make  for  success. 


Call  on  the  International  Agent  for  information,  or  write  nearest  branch  house 

for  catalog 

CANADIAN  BRANCHES  : Calgary,  London,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Regina,  St.John,  Winnipeg,  Toronto 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED . ) 


~ --  --  - , 

If  you  appreciate  GOOD  VALUES,  you  will  be  | 

- sure  to  buy  your  — — — — - - 

Shirts,  Ties,  Collars,  Hats, 
and  Furnishing  Goods 

Here.  The  choicest  stock  in  the,  city. 

My  Tailoring  Department 

Is  one  of  the  most  reliable  in  the  trade.  First- 
class,  stylish  clothing  made  to  fit  perfectly,  and 
satisfaction  always  assured.  ' — = 

See  My  Stock  of  Fine  Up-to-Date  Goods.  Only 

= One  Price.  ( 

Goods  marked  in  plain  figures.  Be  sure  and  give  me  a call. 

R.  E.  NELSON, 

Next  Traders  Bank  Men’s  Furnishings 

Just  above  the  Post  Office  Hats  and  Fine  Tailoring  ' 
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Men’s 

Goods 


E.  R.  BOLLERT  & CO. 


Ladies’ 

Goods 


THE  Faculty,  Students  of  the  O.  A.  C.  and  Macdonald  Institute  will  find  this 
store  ready  to  serve  their  wants  to  the  best  advantage.  We  are  pre-emi 
nently  a Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Outfitting  and  Furnishing  Store.  No 
matter  what  your  needs  this  store  is  ready  to  supply  them  with  good  goods  at 
moderate  cost.  We  have  always  been  favored  with  a large  business  from  the 
personnel  of  the  College.  We  shall  pay  special  attention  for  its  continuance  and 
increase. 


Men’s  Section 

Fine  Ordered  Clothing  at  Moderate  Prices. 

Fit-the-form  Ready-to-wear  Clothing,  very 
good  and  very  cheap. 

Best  Styles  of  Hats  and  Caps  at  closest 
prices. 

Up-to-date  Shirts,  Collars,  Ties,  Gloves,  and 
Fancy  Furnishings,  not  at  fancy  prices. 

Underwear,  Hosiery,  Etc.,  grand  values. 


Ladies’  Section 

Dressmaking  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Ready-to-wear  Coats,  Skirts,  Blouses,  Etc. 
in  great  variety  of  new  things. 

MILLINERY — All  the  Novelties  of  a first- 
class  Millinery  Business  constantly  re- 
ceived 

The  Underwear  and  Furnishing  Stocks  are 
crowded  with  good  goods  at  low  prices. 

Belts,  Collars,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Handker- 
chiefs, Etc.,  Etc. 


25  and  27 
Wyndham  St. 


E.  1R.  JBollert  & Co. 


25  and  27 
Wyndham  St. 


Just  a Word  to  Wise  Men  About  Clothes 

TO  BE  BEST  DRESSED  doesn’t  mean  to  pay  most. 
Just  because  a man  pays  a big  price  for  his  clothes 
doesn’t  make  them  look  good. 

The  material  may  be  the  finest,  but  the  fit  may  not  be 
right . 

We  can  furnish  best  material  and  perfect  fit  at  least  prices, 
simply  because  we  do  not  rely  on  our  Tailoring  Department  for  our 
profits.  We  have  other  irons  in  the  fire,  but  give  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  Tailoring  Department  as  if  it  were  our  only 
interest. 

Always  the  latest  and  best  fabrics  of  the  moment  are  here. 
Our  tailoring  is  high-class.  Our  cutter  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Ontario  and  the  fit  is  guaranteed. 

As  to  prices — well,  just  compare  ours  with  those  charged 
elsewhere  for  high-class  clothing,  and  we’ll  certainly  have  your 
order. 

The  Suiting's  are  priced  from  $16  tip. 
The  Trouserings  from  $4  tip. 

The  Spring  Overcoats  from  $18  tip. 

Christy’s  English  Hats  in  all  the  new  spring  shapes  for 
men  and  young  men,  are  now  in  stock. 

D.  E.  MACDONALD  & BROS. 

Lower  Wyndham  Street  Guelph,  Ontario 
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G.  B.  RYAN  <a  CO. 


Importers  and  Dealers  in  Everything  Pertaining  to  Women’s  and  Men’s 
■ = Apparel  — ■ - = 


A Square  Deal  for  Every  Man 

Boys!  You  will  find  it  to  your  advant- 
age to  tell  us  your  troubles.  What- 
ever you  want,  we  have  it. 

Fine  Ordered  Clothing 
High-Class  Ready-to-Wear 
Clothing 
Fine  Footwear 
Up-to-Date  Hats  and  Caps 
A Very  Extensive  and  Natty 
Assortment  of  Furnishings 
Everything  New 
Everything  Right 
Your  Money  Baek  if  Dis- 
satisfied 


Try  G.  B.  Ryan  & Co.’s  for 
anything  you  may  require  in 
general  Dry  Goods. 


A House  noted  for  Good 
Styles,  Fair  Priees  and  Court- 
eous Treatment. 


A half-hour  spent  with  us 
will  invariably  prove  an  in- 
teresting and  profitable  pas- 
time. 


G.  B.  RYAN  CO.  - GUELPH 

“We  Do  What  We  Say.** 


STUDENTS 


We  Welcome  You 

to  our  city,  and  when  in  need  of  anything  in  the 
SHOE  and  RUBBER  line  we  will  appreciate  a call. 
We  sell  the  best  makes  of  shoes,  such  as  the 

Geo.  A.  Slater,  Invictus,  Beresford, 
Sovereign,  The  Art,  and  Miss  Canada 

Also  a full  line  of  sporting  shoes. 

KNECHTEIAS 

Don’t  mistake  the  place.  First  shoe  store  you  come  to 
coming  from  the  college;  on  Market  Square.  Bring 
your  repairing  to  us. 
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A POWER 
on  Every 
Farm 

THERE  should  be  a power  of  some  kind  on  every 
farm. 

It  saves  labor,  time  and  money,  and  increases  the  ^ 
earning  capacity  of  the  farm. 

It  will  work  the  raw  material  of  the  farm 
into  a finished  product. 

All  up-to-date  farmers  agree  that  the 
modern  Gasoline  Engine  is  the  best  farm 
power. 

Our  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is  the  best 

gasoline  engine. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  long  lived  and  is  of 
full  rated,  actual  (not  estimated)  horse  power. 

It  is  easy  to  operate  and  is  easily  kept  in 
running  order. 

It  develops  the  maximum  of  power  with 
the  minimum  of  fuel. 


Hr 

Horizontal — (Portable  and  Station- 
ary). 4,  6,  8, 10,  12  &15  Horse  Power. 
Vertical— 2,  3 &,  5 Horse  Power. 

Specially  adapted  to  cutting  dry  fodder 
and  ensilage,  husking,  shredding  and  shell- 
ing corn,  threshing  and  grinding  feed,  saw- 
ing wood,  separating  cream,  pumping 
water,  etc. 

Indeed  there  is  no  service  required  of  a 
power  that  will  not  be  performed  most  sat- 
isfactorily by  this  engine. 

If  you  are  not  intending  to  purchase  an 
engine  now,  you  may  want  one  in  the  future 
and  really  ought  to  know  more  about  them. 


I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made  in  the 
following  styles  and  sizes: 

Call  on  the  International  Agent  for  Information  or  write  nearest  branch  house  for  catalog. 

CANADIAN  BRANCHES — Calgary,  Montreal,  Regina,  Toronto,  Dondon,  Ottawa,  St.  John,  Winnipeg. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CH ICAGO,  I LLI NOIS. 

INCORPORATED 


' 

The] 

KingWashi 

ing  M 

achi 

ine 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

LUMBER 
LATH  and 
SHINGLES 

All  Kinds 

BILL  STUFF,  Etc. 


Manufacturers  of 

DOORS, 

SASH, 

FRAMES. 

All  Kinds  of 

BUILDING 

MATERIAL 


the  ‘H.tP\.GLEMENS  GO.,  limited 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WASHING  MACHINES,  STAIR  BUILDING  and  INTERIOR  FITTINGS  A SPECIALTY 

Phone  50.  GUELPH,  CANADA. 
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King  Construction  Co. 

J.  H.  Dunlop.  Florist,  of  Toronto,  (Fxtract 
from  letter) — “They  are  the  most  scientific 
and  up-to-date,  and  have  given  him  the  best 
crop  of  American  Beauty  roses  he  ever  had.” 


MARCHMENT’S 
SURE-GROWTH  COMPOST 

Supplied  to  the  largest  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers  in  Ontario, 
i Shipments  by  car  at  reasonable  prices. 

S.  W.  MARCHMENT,  19  Queen  St.  East,  TORONTO,  0NT. 

Telephone  Main  2841.  Residence  Park  951. 

STUDENTS 

at  the 

O.  A.  C. 

and 

Macdonald  Institute 

Will  find  there  is  only  one  Bookstore  in 
Guelph  with  a complete  line  of  text  books  and 
note  books . Ask  anyone  who  has  been  there. 

The  name  : 

Chas.  L.  Nelles 

Upper  Wyndham  St. 

This  advertisement  and  $4.75  will  pay  for  $5.00 
worth  of  books. 


CENTRAL 
Book  >Store 

Opposite  where  the  Street  Cars  stop. 


Text  Books  Exercise  Books  Foolscap 
Writing  Pads 

Up-to-Date  Note  Papers  and  Envelopes 
Papetries,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Bibles  Hymn  Books 
Books  by  Standard  Authors,  Poets, 
Prayer  Books 

In  fact,  everything  kept  in  a well-ordered 
Book  Store. 


C.  ANDERSON  & CO. 


THE  

Dawson  Commission 
Company,  Limited 

TORONTO 

Will  be  pleased  to  handle  your  shipments  of 
Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Honey,  Beans, 
and  other  farm  produce,  and  they  can  get  you 
as  good  prices  as  any  other  firm  in  Toronto. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

The  DAWSON  COMMISSION  CO.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO. 

Stamps  Furnished. 
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Leonard  Engines 
and  Boilers 


Are  used  for  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER 
FACTORIES  THROUGHOUT  CAN- 
ADA. They  have  the  largest  output  of 
any  other  manufacture.  They  are 
preferred  for  the  reason  that  the 
Engines  have  short  Steam  Ports, 
Evans’  Noiseless  Governor,  and  the 
Boilers  are  thoroughly  manufactured 
and  tested  to  high  water  pressure  be- 
fore shipment. 


E.  LEONARD  & SONS,  = ■ LONDON. 


IT  WILL 

NOT  BE  LONG 

till  you  turn  your  thoughts 
to  a New  Spring  Outfit. 

This  season  we  will  be  more 
than  ever  in  advance  with 
new  styles  and  fabrics . 

New  Suits  for  Spring 
New  Topcoats  for  Spring 
New  Raincoats  for  Spring 
New  Hats  for  Spring 
New  Suitings  for  Spring 

The  new  spring  lines  are 
coming  in  daily  now.  We 
are  confident  of  being  able 
to  please  you  in  the  least 
particular . 

Thornton  & Douglas 

Limited. 

Lower  Wyndham 

CLOTHIERS  HATTERS-FURNISHERS 


y AS  AND 
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SJ 
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\y 
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V 
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</ 

K/ 

\y  The  Perfected  Pro- 
>1/  duct  of  Many  Years’ 

V Experience. 

Also  Makers  of  Steel 
\y  Windmills  and  Water- 
V/  works  Outfits,  Etc. 

V/, 


ENGINES. 

STRICTLY 
HIGH  GRADE. 

2 to  25  H.P. 


WRITE  US. 


Brantford,  Ca 


Lowney’s 

Chocolates 

When  you  eat  Chocolates  you 
want  to  enjoy  the  best  obtainable. 
Lowney’s  goods  have  a world- 
wide reputation,  and  are  always 
to  be  relied  upon.  J.  A.  McCREA 
& SON  can  supply  you.  Let  us 
have  your  order  when  getting  up 
those  little  ‘ Suppers.” 

J A.  McCrea  & Son 

Two  Stores  : 

Wyndham  St.  and  Elora  Road 
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UND&RWOOD 


VISIBLE  TYPEWRITERS 


Used  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 


All  Makes  of  Rebuilt  Typewriters 
Write  for  Price  List. 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  ONT 


Windsor  Salt 


is  the  favourite  among  butter-makers. 
It  readily  dissolves,  salting  the 
butter  uniformly  — giving  a 
delicious  tastiness. 


If 

you’re  a 
stranger  to 
this  pure,  dry 
perfect  Salt,  as 
your  grocer  for  a 


Less  of  Windsor  Salt  goes 
farther  — and  does 
better  work  than 
more  of  any 
salt. 


That  bag  will  make  you 
want  Windsor  Salt  all 
time.  Get  it  to-day. 


The  Little  Tailor  Store 

COLLEGE  MEN 

Are  usually  particular  about  their  appearance. 
They  demand  character  in  their  clothes. 

We  make  the  kind  of  Suits  and  Overcoats 
that  give  a man  that  “well-dressed”  appear- 
ance so  much  desired. 

We  make  the  Clothes  to  fit  the  man ; Tailor 
individual  style  and  shape  into  them . 

ABOUT  OUR  PRICES 

Being  on  a side  street,  our  store  rent  is  very 
small  compared  with  main  street  rentals. 

It  is  this  combination — a big  business  done 
in  a small  store,  with  very  light  expenses — 
that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  turn  out  such 
high  grade  work  at  prices  so  much  less  than 
other  tailors  have  to  charge  you. 

Tweed  and  Worsted  Suits  Blue  and  Black  Serges 
$15  to  $25  $18  to  $27 

Overcoats  $16  to  $35  Trousers  $4  to  $7.50 


R.  J.  STEWART 

Phone  456 

Opposite  Knox  Chureh,  Quebee  Street 


You  think  a furniture  store 
should  have  what  you  want,  we 
can  fill  your  order  and  save  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  TRY 

US. 


am  t mm 


Furniture  Dealers  and 
Upholsterers 


GUELPH  - - ONTARIO. 

Store  a few  doors  above  Post  Office. 
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THE  ■ BIISV 

BOOKSTORE 

O. A.C.andMacdonald  Students 
cannot  do  better  than  come  to 
us  for  all  College  Supplies.  A 
full  line  always  in  stock. 

Buy  a Sterling  Fountain  Pen 
and  stop  dipping. 


Scott  & Tierney 

Rhor-i®  T 2 

Lower  Wyndham  Street. 


Guelph’s 

Big 

Hardware 

Store 


If 

You 

Want 

Anything 

in 

Hardware 

or 

Sporting 

Goods, 

We 

Have 

It. 


The  Bond  Hardware  Go. 

Limited. 


Dominion  Bank 

GUELPH 


Capital  Paid  Up  $3,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits  $3,565,000 


A General  Banking  Business  Transacted. 
Savings  Bank  Department  in  connection 
with  all  offices  of  the  Bank. 

Deposits  of  $i.oo  and  upwards  received . 


Bankers  for  the  O-  A.  C. 


Manager  Guelph  Branch 

H.  C.  SCHOLFIELD 


The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce 

Established  1867.  Head  Office,  Toronto 

B.  E.  WALKEB,  General  Manager 


Capital  (paid-up)  $10,000,000 

Rest  - 5,000,000 


GUELPH  BRANCH 

A general  banking  business  is  transacted. 

Bankers  for  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Association. 
Farmers’  notes  discounted 

Drafts  issued  payable  at  all  points  in  Canada,  and  the 
principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
France,  Bermuda,  etc. 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPARTMENT 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upwards  received  and  current 
rate  of  interest  allowed. 

Interest  added  to  the  principal  at  the  end  of  May 
and  November  in  each  year. 

Special  attention  given  to  Collection  of  Commerical 
Papers  and  Farmers’  Sale  Notes. 

J.  M.  DUFF,  - Manager 
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Education 


Begins  when  the  boy  starts  to 
learn  his  A.  B.  C.’s,  and  the  man 
cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly 
educated  until  he  has  learned  to 
dress  becomingly  and  withal 
fashionably. 

We  are  recognized  authorities  on 
dress,  and  will  be  pleased  to  be 
your  tailor.  Our  prices  are  the 
lowest  compatible  with  good 
cloth,  good  trimmings  and  good 
workmanship. 

Your  patronage  solicited. 

J.  A.  SCOTT 

Designer  of 
Men’s  Garments. 


We  have  a very  complete  stock 

— OF  — 

Entomological 

— AND  — 

Botanical 

Supplies 

For  Students.  At  Students’  Prices. 

ALEX.  STEWART, 

Chemist,  - Next  Post  Offiee 


The  well-dressed  man  is  the  successful 
man  of  the  day.  A good  appearance 
counts  for  a great  deal  in  these  particular 
times,  and  a little  care  about  neat  and 
well-fitting  garments  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  a young  man  can  make. 
Have  your  clothes  made  to  order  by 
first-class  custom  tailors. 


Talk  WitH 


Keleher  & Hendley 


bi. 


A Great  Stock  of  FURS  to  pick  from, 
and  we  carry  the  finest.  Our  maxim  is 
“Straight  Goods  and  Straight  Prices,” 
which  will  win  in  any  market.  Fur-lined 
coats  a specialty. 

GOLDEN  FLEECE. 

Agents  for  best  makes  Hats,  Shirts 
and  Ties. 

^6 


GO  TO  

PETRIE'S 

DRUG  STORE 


For  Medicines  and 
Toilet  Articles, 

Seed  Bottles,  Etc. 

Headquarters  in  Guelph  for  all  kinds  of 

Photographic  Supplies. 

Films  developed  and  prints  made. 
Latest  designs  in  Comic  and  Picture 
PostCards.  Remember  the  place. 

Petries  Drug  Store 

Lower  Wyndham  Street. 
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©ccan  Steamship 

tickets 


SOLD  ON  ALL  LINES  TO  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

JOHN  DAVIDSON 

Market  Square,  Guelph,  Ont 


Play  Ball 


We  ape  Headquarters  fop 

Baseball,  Football,  Lacrosse, 
Tennis  and  Sporting  Goods 
of  all  Kinds 

McMillan  Bros. 

22  Wyndham  Street  ■ ■ Phones  31,  88a,  266a 

GUELPH,  ONT. 


LEE  WING 

CHINESE  LAUNDRY 


McKEE’S 


9 THE.  BEST  WORK 
Wr  IN  THE  CITY. 


132  Quebec  Street,  Opposite 
Chalmers’  Church. 


Wash  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day. Iron  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

We  guarantee  best  work  in  the  city,  having 
latest  improved  machinery  for  ironing  collars 
and  cuffs,  which  will  not  crack  or  break  the 
wing. 

Shirt  collars  ironed  straight,  so  as  not  to  hurt 
the  neck.  Stand-up  collars  ironed  without  be- 
ing broken  in  the  wing.  Ties  done  to  look 
like  new. 

Please  call  and  try.  Parcels  called  for  and 
delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

Call  at  College,  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday. 

Phone  508. 

GUELPH  - - ONT. 


Antiseptic 

Shaving  Lotion 

The  Ideal  Preparation 
for  Gentlemen  after 

Shaving 

J.  D.  McKee,  Phm.  B. 

Drugs  and  Books 
20  Wyndham  St.  Guelph,  Ont. 

Phone  66 
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THE 


BELL 


ART 

PIANO 


CANADA’S  BEST 

Used  in  Colleges,  Schools,  Theatres,  Churches  and 
in  nearly  Sixteen  Thousand  Homes. 

Catalog'  Free 


GUELPH 

TORONTO  OTTAWA 
LONDON,  Eng-. 


STALL  No.  3,  GUELPH  MARKET 


ALFRED  HALES 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


Fresh  Meats,  Piekled  Beef  and  Tongues, 

Poultry  for  the  Students  a Specialty, 

Fresh  Popk,  Hams,  Bacon,  Lard, 

Sausages  and  Bologna 

Shop— Telephone  191  Residence-Telephone  405 


Guelph  Steam  Laundry 


These 

Attentions 

This  pair  of  hose  was  re- 
paired by  us.  We  also  re- 
place all  buttons.  If  you 
appreciate  these  “ Little 
Attentions,”  tell  your  friends 
about  us. 


We  Try  to 
Hold 

Your  Trade 

By  attention  to  detail  s- 
doing  things  the  other  fellow 
thinks  are  not  worth  while. 


Guelph  Steam  Laundry 
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Education  Department  Calendar  for  1907 

IN  PART. 


May. 

23.  Empire  Day. 

Notice  by  candidates  for  the  District 
Certifiate,  Junior  and  Senior  Teachers’ 
Examinations,  University  Matriculation 
and  Commercial  Specialist  examina- 
tions to  Inspectors,  due. 

24.  Victoria  Day. 

25.  Inspectors  to  report  number  of  candi- 
dates for  District  Certificate,  Jnior  and 
Senior  Teachers’  University  Matricula- 
tion and  Commercial  Specialist  examin- 
ations. 

31.  Assessors  to  settle  basis  of  taxation  in 
Union  School  Sections. 

June 

1.  Public  and  Separate  School  Boards  to 
appoint  representatives  on  the  High 
School  Entrance  Boards  of  Examiners. 
Bylaw  to  alter  School  boundaries— last 
day  of  passing. 

7.  University  Commencement. 

Arts,  Toronto  University,  begins. 

12.  Senior  Matriculation  Examination  in 


21.  Provincial  Normal  Schools  close  (Sec- 
ond Term). 

26.  High  School  Entrance  Examination  be- 
gins. 

28.  High,  Public  and  Separte  Schools  close. 

29.  Protestant  Separate  School  Trustees  to 
transmit  to  County  Inspectors  names 
and  attendance  during  the  last  preced- 
ing six  months. 

Trustees’  reports  to  Truant  Officers  due. 


July 

1.  Dominion  Day. 

Trustees  to  report  to  Inspectors  regard- 
ing continuation  classes. 

Last  day  for  establishing  new  High 
Schools  by  County  Councils. 

Legislative  grant  payable  to  Treasurers. 

2.  District  Certificate,  Junior  and  Senior 
Teachers’  and  University  Matriculation 
Examinations,  Commercial  Specialist 
and  Art  Specialist  Examinations  begin. 

10.  Inspectors  reports  on  continuation 
classes  due. 


Departmental  Examination  papers  may  be  purchased  from  the  Carswell  Co.,  Adelaide 
St.  East,  Toronto. 


POWER  SPRAMOTOR 

Kills  Bugs,  prevents 
Blight,  Rot  and  Scab. 

Will  improve  crop  on 
average  115  bushels  pei 
acre.  acres  at  40c. 

a bu.  will  pay  for  Spra- 
motor  each  year. 

Adjustable  and  com- 
pensating, and  all  under 
control  of  driver.  Pres- 
sure from  60  to  150  lbs. 
at  will.  All  brass.  Guar- 
anteed for  1 year  in  every 
particular. 

Ask  for  84-page  booklet  L. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  London,  Canada. 
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EVERYTHING 

= in  the  = 

Sheet  Metal  Line 

Either  kept  in  stock  or  made  to  order,  for 
the  Home,  Factory  or  Farm.  Agents  for  the 
famous  Stransley  Enamelware,  Gurney’s  Ox- 
ford Stoves  and  Ranges,  etc. 

H.  0CC0M0RE  & CO.  - - GUELPH. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR  HARDWARE  AND 
SPORTING  GOODS  AT 
LOWEST  PRICES 

G.  A.  RICHARDSON 

Upper  Wyndham  Street,  GUELPH 


NEILL 


THE 

SHOE  MAN 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

THE 

SLATER  SHOE 

GUELPH,  - ONTARIO 


REED  BROS. 

Successors  to  A.  Matthews 
: Manufacturers  of  : 

High=Class  flineral  and 
Aerated  Waters 

DUNDAS  ROAD  = ■ GUELPfl. 

gigpSyphon  Soda  Water  a specialty. 


The  Guelph  Radial  Railway  Co. 

TIME  TABLE 

Cars  leave  College  Landing  for  City  as 
follows  : 

A.  M .—6.25,  6 45,  7.05,  7.30,  7.50,  8.10,  8.35,  8.55,  9.20, 
9.40,  10.00, 10.25,  10.45,  n.05,  11-50. 

P.  M.— 12.15,  12.35.  12.55,  1. 15,  140,  2.00,  2.20,  2.45, 
3-05,3-30,  3-5°,  4-I5,  4-35,  5-oo,  525,  5-50,  .15,6.40,7.00, 
7.20,  7.45,  8.05,  8.25,  8.45,  9.10,  9.30,  9.50  10.15,  10.35,  *10.55. 

Returning,  cars  leave  St.  George’s  Square  10  minutes 
later.  ^Saturday  night  only. 


T.  H.  GEMMELL  & CO. 

Steam  Dyers  and  Cleaners 

No.  70  Wyndham  St.,  West  Side 

Suits  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Pressed. 

Suits  Pressed  50c.  Shortest  Notice. 

Also  Agents  for  Parisian  Laundry.  Phone  69 


Get  Your  Hair  Cut  for  15  Cents. 


r.  h.  McPherson 

Sign  Pole  16  Feet  High 


Upper  Wyndham  Street  - - GUELPH. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 
The  Queen  Quality 
The  Just  Wright 
The  Hagar 
The  Boston  Shoe 


W.  McLaren  & Co. 


Our  Groceries 


ARE  ALWAYS  

Fresh,  Wholesome  and 
Strictly  First  Class. 

17  Lower  Wyndham.  Telephone  112. 

Jackson  & Son. 
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Maura  Stock  Farm 

Clydesdales — 21  Fillies  and  Stallions 
in  my  new  importation,  at  living  prices. 
APPLY  To 

G.  A.  B ROD  IE 

BETHESDA,  ONTARIO. 

Stations:  Stouffville,  G.T.R.;  Gormley,  C.N.R 
Independent  Telephone  Service. 

CLYDESDALES 

SMITH  & RICHARDSON 

COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

Importers  of  Clydesdale  Horses  j 

Now  on  hand  a great  number 
of  Stallions  and  Mares,  among 
them  several  Scotch  Winners 
R.  R.  Stations — G.  T.  R.— Oshawa. 

Brooklin 
C.  P.  R. — Myrtle 

LONG  DISTANCE  PHONE  at  RESIDENCE 


Alva  Farm  Guernseys 

Awarded  First  Prize  at  Montreal 
for  Breeder’s  Young  Herd 

Young  Animals  of  Merit  tor  Sale 

Pedigrees  and  particulars  to  parties 
wishing  to  purchase.  Address  : — 

SYDNEY  FISHER,  Knowlton,  Que. 


J.  DRYDEN  e>  SON 

Maple  Shade  Farm  BROOKLIN,  ONTARIO 

Home  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herd 
of  Cruickshank  Shorthorns  in  America. 
Shropshire  flock  founded  1871. 

Station — C.  P.  R.,  Myrtle,  3 miles. 

G.  T.  R.,  Brooklin,  i\  miles. 


PINE  GROVE  STOCK  I ARM 

Rockland,  Ontario,  Canada 

BREEDERS  OF  CHOICE 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 
and  SH  ROPSHIRES 

W.  C.  EDWARDS  & CO.,  Limited 

PROPRIETORS 

JAMES  SMITH,  Superintendent. 


JAMES  LAW 

(Upper  Wyndham  Street) 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of 

Underwear,  Jerseys,  Hose,  Etc. 

Near  GenimeH’s  Dye  Works, 

Football  and  Hockey  Goods 

Made  to  order  in  College  Colors. 

Bicycle  Stocking's. 


MARRIOT  & CO. 

FLORISTS 

Roses,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums, 
Smilax,  Asparagus,  Etc. 

Phone  378.  St.  George’s  Square. 


AFTER  FEBRUARY  1st 

You  will  find  with  us  all  the  new  spring 
goods,  such  as  new  Clothing  of  all  kinds 
for  men,  new  patterns  in  Spring  Shirts, 
new  Neckwear,  new  Gloves,  new  Half- 
Hose,  new  Underwear,  new  Hats,  new  Caps. 

After  the  1st  of  February  you  will  find  aU 
the  new  spring  lines  at  this  tore. 

CUMMING’S 

OAK  HALL 

store:. 

Phone  510.  28  Wyndham  St* 

PRINGLE  JEWELER 

Entomological  Supplies, 
Magnifying  Glasses,  all  qualities. 
Fountain  Pens, 

Rubber  Stamps, 

O.  A.  C.  and  Macdonald  Institute 
College  Pins 

=:T  H K == 

ELECTRIC  BOILER 
COMPOUND  CO.,  Ltd. 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

Walker’s  Electric  Boiler  Compound 

High  Grade  Lubricating  Oils,  Greases  Pack- 
ings, Belt  Lacings,  Flue  Scrapers,  Etc. 

Crystal  Cream  Separator  Oil 

A SPECIALTY 
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FOSTER  & FOSTER 

DENTISTS 

Corner  of  Wyndham  and  Macdonnell  Streets 
Over  Dominion  Bank 

TELEPHONE  14 

Dr.  Coghlan 

DENTIST 

Cor.  Cardigan  and  Woolwich  Streets 

TELEPHONE  223 


BROAD  FOOT’S 


Phone  381  - St.  George’s  Square 


Stewart  MePhie  W.  A.  Mahoney 

McPHIE  & MAHONEY 

ARCHITECTS 

Phones  : Office,  215;  Residence,  237. 

Telephone  Building  - - Guelph,  Canada. 


W.  A.  CLARK 

Watchmaker 
Jeweler  and  Optician 

79  Upper  Wyndham  St.t  Guelph 

Issuer  of  Marriage  Licenses 


WATERS  BROS. 

Wyndham  Street 

O.  A.  C. 


Your  Eyes 


Do  your  eyes  tire  easy? 

Do  your  eyes  burn? 

Does  the  type  become  blurred  in 
reading? 

If  so,  our  glasses  will  help  you. 


STUDENTS  ! 

When  you  want  material  to  smoke  or  chew, 
call  at  the 

Senate  Cigar  Store. 

You’ll  find  everything  you  want  there. 

McHUGH  BROS.  = 26  Lower  Wyndham 


KIEL 


Gives  students  the  best  satisfaction  in  Boots 
and  Shoes  of  any  shoe  store  in  town. 


W.  L.  KIEL 

Corner  of  Wyndham  Street  and  Market  Square. 


falter  E.  Buckingham,  B.A,  LL.B. 

BARRISTER 

Solicitor  Notary,  Conveyancer,  Etc. 

Douglas  Street,  GUELPH. 

Office  Phone,  175.  House  Phone,  404. 

CLOTH  e:  s 

CLEANED,  PRESSED  AND  REPAIRED 

Work  done  right.  Prices  right. 
Chalmers’  Church . CHAS.  A.  KUTT. 


0E0.  HARPER 

PICTURE  FRAMES 
QUEBEC  ST.,  Near  Chalmers’  Church. 


SAVAGE  & CO. 

EYESIGHT  SPECIALISTS. 

P.  S. — Prescription  lenses  ground  on 
premises. 


GUELPH  AND  ONTARIO 
INVESTMENT  & SAVINGS  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPARTMENT 

Deposits  of  |i.oo  and  upwards  taken. 

Highest  current  rates  allowed. 

J.  E.  HcELDERRY  - Secretary-Treasurer 
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POTASH 

For  Field,  Garden  and  Orchard 

POTASH  is  not  merely  a stimu- 
lant, but  is  a direct  plant  food. 

POTASH  promotes  maturity  and 
allows  the  truck  farmer  to  place  his 
produce  on  the  market  several  days 
earlier  than  he  could  without  its  aid. 

POTASH  improves  quality  of  all 
crops  and  no  crop  can  be  success- 
fully grown  unless  a sufficiency  of 
available  Potash  be  present  in  the 
soil. 

POTASH  in  the  highly  concent- 
rated form  of  Sulphate  of  Potash 
and  Muriate  of  Potash  is  obtainable 
of  all  leading  fertilizer  dealers,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  along  with  a 
phosphate  fertilizer  early  in  spring. 

Pamphlets  treating  of  the  results  of  ferti- 
lizer experiments,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
gratis  from 

THE  DOMINION  AGRICULTURAL  OFFICES 
OF  THE  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

Temple  Bldg-.  Toronto 


Finest  Fruits 

are  grown  by 

The  Best  People 

and  they  require 

The  Best  Packages 

for  shipping  it  in. 

Write  to 

C.  W.  VanDuzer 

Manufacturer  of  Berry  Boxes, 
Crates  and  Fruit  Baskets 

Grimsby,  - - Ontario. 

“Enough  Said.” 


THE  PEERLESS  WOVEN 

WIRE  FENCE 


It  is  all  in  the  LOCK. 

A LOCK  that  holds  withou  damaging  the  wire. 

A FENCE  made  from  all  No.  9 hard  steel  wire. 

This  is  the  second  year  for  PEERLESS  in  Canada. 

It  is  already  a leader. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  telling  you  how  to  build  a good 
woven  fence;  also  how  to  make  concrete  fence  posts 
at  home.  Write  to-day. 

The  BanwelFHoxie  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Limited 

HAMILTON,  - ~ ONTARIO. 


Dynamos 

A IM  D E 

Motors 

FOR  DIRECT  AND 
ALTERNATE  CURRENTS 

MADE  BY 

Toronto  & Hamilton 
Electric  Co. 

99=103 ricNabStreet,  N. 

HAMILTON. 
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The  only  roofing 
sold  on  a money- 
back  guaranty. 

READ  OUR  TRIAL  OFFER. 


IF  YOU  want  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  roofing  you  can  buy,  please 
rr-ad  the  guaranty  we  give  on  Paroid. 

We  can  and  do  give  you  this  guaranty  be- 
cause Paroid  is  the  best  ready  roofing  ever 
made. 

If  you  will  compare  a sample  of  it  with 
others,  you  can  see  and 
feel  the  difference. 

Use  your  own  judg- 
ment. 

Put  your  samples  out 
in  freezing  weather  and 
then  try  to  bend  them. 

Paroid  will  be  soft  and 
pliable. 

The  others  will  all 
break  and  crack! 

The  difference  is  in 
the  way  they  are  made. 

We  make  the  felt  for 
Paroid  in  our  own  mills, 
established  in  1817.  We 
know  how  and  we  take 
no  chances. 

Other  manufacturers 
buy  their  felt,  the  most 
importantpartofaready 
roofing,  where  they  can 
get  it  the  cheapest,  and  run  big  risks  at  the 
very  start. 

We  saturate  the  felt  in  a compound  of  our 
own,  that  renders  every  fibre  of  it  water 
proof.  Soaked , mind  youi  not  merely  dipped. 
W e coat  it  with  the  toughest, strongest,  thick- 


Paroid 

Roofing 

est,  smoothest,  most  flexible  and  most  durable 
coating  used  in  any  ready  roofing  ever  made. 
You  can  see  and  feel  that  for  yourself. 

Then  we  give  you  with  every  roll  of  Paroid 
a complete  roofing  kit,  containing  our  patent- 
ed caps — the  only  rust-proof  cap  made.  | 
Water  can’t  rust. them  and  cause  them  to 
work  loose  and  spring  a 
leak  as  all  other  cap?  do. 

These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  Paroid  has 
stood  the  test  of  time 
for  the  United  States 
Government  here  and  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, for  railway  com- 
panies, manufacturers, 
farmers,  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  every- 
where. 

Send  today  for  free 
samples.  Enclose  4c  in 
stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  ournew 48-page  book 
of  plans  for  practical 
farm  and  poultry  build- 
ings. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  send  to  us 


F.  W.  BIRD  & SON, 

Hamilton,  Ontario. 


UY  one  lot  of  Paroid; 
open  it ; inspect  it ; ap- 
ply it  to  your  roof, 
and  if  then  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  you  have  the  best 
ready  roofing  made,  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and 
we  will  send  you  a check  for 
the  full  cost  of  the  roofing 
including  the  cost  of  shipping. 


direct. 


0/ encoeJfrooIVe/JS //d. 

GLENCOE, ONTARIO, 

CA/VADA. 
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Simple,  Strong.  Durable 

Few  parts,  accurately  made,  finely  adjusted,  working1  together  smoothly 
and  light-running;  and  at  the  same  time,  strong,  well  built,  easy  to  keep  clean 
and  in  order  and  durable— these  are  the  features  you  want  to  find  in  a cream 
separator  before  you  buy  one.  And  when  you  see  an  improved 

U.  S.  Cream  Separator 

you  won’t  have  to  look  any  further.  The  U.  S.  has  them  all.  That’s  why  it 
outwears  ALL  other  makes. 

NATURAL  RESULT  OF  SIMPLICITY 

And  the  Improved  U.  S,  is  the  Simplest  Separator, 

both  in  operating,  mechanism  and  bowl  construction. 
Three  gears  and  the  simple  bowl  are  all  the 
“machinery”  there  is  to  the  U.  S.  They  do  the  busi- 
ness. 

Only  two  strong,  simple,  easily-handled,  easy  to 
clean  parts,  inside  the  U.  S.  bowl,  but  it  gets  ALL  the 
cream — the  World’s  Record  for  Clean  Skimming 
guarantees  that. 

Durability  is  what  the  “cheap”  separators  lack, 
yet  it  is  most  important.  The  U.  S.  is  not  only  built 
of  the  strongest,  best  quality  materials — (each  speci- 
ally selected  for  its  particular  use),  but  all  the  run- 
ning gear  is  entirely  enclosed  within  a strong,  one- 
piece,  low  iron  frame.  This  advantage  gives  longer 
life  to  the  machine,  because  all  the  parts  are  pro- 
tected from  any  possible  damage,  and  at  the  same 
time  kept  free  from  dirt  and  grit,  which  would  cause 
friction,  make  them  run  hard,  and  lessen  their  wear- 
ing qualities.  Furthermore,  the  operator  and  those 
about  the  machine  are  entirely  free  from  danger  of 
accidental  injury. 

We  have  received  letters  from  many  users  of 
U.  S.  Separators  who  have  run  their  machines  every 
day  for  ten  to  fifteen  years  with  entire  satisfaction, 
and  practically  no  repairs. 


New  London,  Wis.,  Nov.  8,  1906. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

The  undersigned  has  used  the  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  for  fifteen 
years,  and  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  and  has  cost  nearly  nothing 
for  repairs.  I can  recommend  it  to  anyone  needing  a separator  as  being 
a very  close  skimmer  and  an  easy  running  machine.  JOHN  SIEGEL. 


Our  new  catalogue  No.  143  shows  plainly  ALL  about  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  U.  S.  Has  27  photo- engravings  showing  the  different  parts.  It 
is  free  to  anyone  looking  for  the  best  separator.  Glad  to  send  you  one.  Just  ask 
for  “Construction  Catalogue  No.  143.’® 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Go.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  deliveries  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Montreal,  Que.,  and 
Hamilton,  Ont.  No  Delay.  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


DURABILITY  IS 
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It’s  Time  to  Think 
of  Bicycle  Riding 


Nothing  ever  happened  the  bicycle.  Nothing 
ever  came  along  to  fill  its  place.  Nothing  ever 
turned  up  to  make  the  bicycle  les$  useful  than  it 
always  has  been.  Nothing  in  the  final  outcome 
of  the  wide  and  general  use  of  the  bicycle  ever 
tended  to  show  that  it  is  not  a most  handy  vehicle 
for  speedy  and  direct  locomotion,  as  well  as  for 
healthy,  pleasant  exercise. 

It  is  a good  guess  to  say  that  thi?  falling  off  in 
the  once  surprising  enthusiasm  for  the  bicycle 
was  owing  to  its  having  reached  a fixed  standard 
of  construction  and  equipment.  Every  year  used 
to  bring  around  a new  feature  of  improvement 
for  the  bicycle.  When  invention  along  this  line 
ceased  the  buying  of  bicycles  lost  its  novelty. 

Once  all  bicycles  were  hard  tired.  If  invention 
had  stayed  there  the  bicycle  fever  would  have 
cooled  off  in  1888.  But  in  that  year  Dunlop 
Pneumatic  Tires  were  introduced  and  interest  in 
the  bicycle  took  a fresh  new  start. 

And  in  this  season  of  1907  Dunlop?*  once  more 
put  out  a new  style  of  tire  as  an  improvement  to 
the  bicycle.  In  general  features  it  the  same 
“these  are  the  only  tools  you  need”  tire,  but  it 
is  made  by  the  Doughty  Process — a valuable  pat- 
ent controlled  exclusively  by  the  Dunlop  Company. 


Do  youremember 
the  pleasant  sur- 
prise of  your  first 
ride  over  the  cobble 
stones  on  Dunlop 
Tires?  No  jolting, 
no  bone  shaking. 
Smooth,  noiseless 
riding  over  rough 
spots  you  could  not 
take  on  your  hard 
tires.  Well,  renew 
that  pleasure  and 
try  these  Doughty- 
made  tires.  There’s 
more  in  them  than 
is  seen  on  the  sur- 
face, although  the 
durable  slipless 
tread  is  a winning 
feature.  But  they 
have  an  improved 
natural  shape  also. 
There  is  no  strain 
on  the  fabric  when 
the  tire  carries  the 
weight  of  the  rider. 
They  are  more 
resilient,  ride  more 
smoothly,  hold  the 
ground  firmer,  and 
are  even  less  liable 
to  puncture. 

If  you  want  to 
renew  all  the  pleas- 
ure wheeling  once 
had  for  you,  try 
these  new  Doughty 
Dunlop  tires. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BICYCLE  DEALERS. 


Same  Price  as  the  old  style  tire. 


THE  DUNLOP  TIRE  & RUBBER  GOODS  GO. 


Head  Office  and  Factory  : TORONTO. 


LIMITED 

1 


HOSS  AND  HOSS 


If  you  are  buying  a machine  on  account 
of  the  cunning  oiling  device— friction- 
less features — or  any  other  Jack  on  the 
Stick  stunt,  pay  your  money  and  choose 
among  that  kind. 


A HORSE  OF 
ANOTHER  COLOR 


If  you  are  purchasing  a Cream  Separa- 
tor because  you  want  the  best  possible 
method  of  getting  all  the  butter  fat  in 
your  cow’s  milk 


GET  A 


DE  LAVA 


miiniwmwwwwwwni 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

173-177  William  Street,  - - - - MONTREAL. 


